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MEMOIR 


| oder STUART WORTLEY was born in 1892, 
the son of Major-General the Honourable James Ed- 
ward Montagu Stuart Wortley of Highcliffe Castle. He 
was sent to Evelyns’, and in 1904 he went to Mr. Stone’s 
house at Eton, taking Upper Remove. When he was 
seventeen he went up to Balliol, where he remained for 
four years. He took second-class honours in History, but 
his time at Oxford was mainly occupied by other things 
than study. He hunted and played polo assiduously, was 
a member of the Bullingdon, and a regular rider with the 
Drag. After leaving Balliol he went to New York to learn 
business in the office of the Guarantee Trust Company, 
returning home in the summer of 1914 to do his training 
with the Hants Yeomanry. 

He was in England when War broke out, and, like all his 
friends, at once enlisted. He served first on the staff of his 
father, who commanded a Territorial division which was 
one of the earliest to be sent abroad. He then served as 
a Staff Captain of an Infantry Brigade, and in the spring 
of 1917 joined the Flying Corps. Having obtained his 
certificate, he was posted to a training squadron equipped 
with Bristol Fighters, and during August 1917 he joined 
No. 22 (Bristol Fighter) Squadron in France. The routine 
work of a pilot was brilliantly performed by him till the 
close of the War, and he was awarded the Military Cross 
in March 1918. 

Brig.-Gen. D. le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., the General 
Officer Commanding the 1st Brigade, recommended him 
for the Military Cross in the following terms : 

‘ For courage and determination as a leader of offen- 
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sive patrols. Under his leadership, patrols have con- 
stantly engaged enemy aircraft, and personally he has 
destroyed at least three. 

* On the 28th Fanuary, 1918, when on offensive patrol 
in the vicinity of Haisnes about 11 a.m. he observed 
two Albatross Scouts ; he dived on one and after firing 
100 rounds at close range, the E.A. went down in flames 
and crashed near Douvrin. 

‘On 17th October, 1917, when on offensive patrol in 
the vicinity of Ypres, two enemy patrols of fifteen and 
five machines respectively, were observed above. He 
engaged one of the E.A. and after his observer had fired 
a burst into it, the E.A. went down in flames. 

‘On the 22nd September, 1917, when on offensive patrol 
over Roulers, he led his patrol to engage an enemy for- 
mation of Scouts. During the engagement the enemy 
were reinforced by another formation. He dived on an 
enemy machine which was attacking two of our machines, 
and when he had fired a long burst, E.A. went down out 
of control and was observed to crash. 

‘In addition this officer has brought down three enemy 
machines out of control.’ 

After a further period spent at home he was posted as 
a temporary Major from No. 44 Training Squadron to 
command No. 88 (Bristol Fighter) Squadron in France, 
where he arrived on the 26th September, 1918. During 
the time Rothesay was in command the Squadron carried 
out daily bombing and reconnaissance work over the 
northern part of the Front. The Squadron formed part 
of the 80th Wing of the roth Brigade under Lt.-Col. L. A. 
Strange, who organized many successful bombing raids in 
the district between Ypres and Arras. 

In 1919 he married Madame Edvina, the celebrated 
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prima donna. Every prospect seemed propitious, when 
he was struck down by diabetes, which held him a slowly 
perishing victim for two and a half years. In the end, 
when hope had been practically abandoned, a new remedy 
worked a cure, which, at the time, was little short of 
miraculous. For three years he lived again a healthy and 
normal life, and it is good to remember that he said that 
these years were the happiest he had ever known. It was 
impossible for him to undertake heavy regular work, but 
he occupied these years of what he hoped was his con- 
valescence with a good deal of writing—excellent articles 
on military aviation in the Army Quarterly, a boys’ story 
about flying, which he wrote with Colonel Bishop, V.C., 
and the present volume, which he intended as propaganda 
to interest the youth of England in the future of the Air. 

All his life Rothesay possessed a very large circle of 
friends. The majority of these perished in the War, which 
strengthened the bonds uniting the remainder. Some of 
these first remember him at Evelyns’, where he made a 
lasting impression on the other boys as a teller of stories— 
long stories of romance and adventure, of which his imagi- 
nation held a boundless store. Some remember him first 
at Eton, a thin tall boy, very high up in the school for his 
age, holding strong views upon all subjects, and liking best _ 
to discuss the future, his own career, and the career of his 
friends. Military or political, literary or diplomatic—all 
roads seemed open then, and at the end of each success 
was waiting—so near, so easy to achieve. 

He always delighted in conversation and in argument, 
and he seldom, especially in earlier days, entered into the 
former without rapidly producing the latter. His opinion 
usually differed from those of others, and, whatever it was, 
he had not the slightest hesitation in boldly upholding it 
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and refusing in the face of overwhelming opposition to 
give way on a single point. Arguments can be remembered 
in which he would gradually unite the whole company 
against him, and, logic having failed, invective and per- 
sonal abuse would be resorted to, without the slightest 
effect on his conviction or his temper. In those days, when 
views and theories seemed of vast importance, argument 
often led to anger, and discussion terminated in quarrels. 
But it was impossible to make Rothesay angry, although it | 
was very easy to be made angry by him. 

The long martyrdom that he had endured left its mark 
upon him, in spite of his recovery. Suffering rendered 
gentler and milder a spirit that had never been rough nor 
harsh. Some of the assurance, the fire, almost the arro- 
gance of youth had gone for ever. His friends missed it 
because they had loved it, as old friends should love the 
qualities, even the faults, to which they are accustomed ; 
but whatever was taken away had been replaced by more 
sympathetic comprehension and by ariper wisdom. Some- 
times, however, the old self-assurance would reassert itself. 
If he were given some humble position in a firm he would 
soon discover that the whole business was mismanaged 
from top to bottom, and he would not hesitate to state 
this opinion in the plainest language to those whom it 
most concerned. He had considerable talents for adminis- 
tration, as he had shown in the Flying Corps, and as he 
showed in the last year of his life, when, although entirely 
new to the business, he successfully managed a theatrical 
production. 

The news that he was again very seriously ill came as 
a shock to everybody, for with the news came also the 
knowledge that there was no hope of his recovery. To 
two of his friends who travelled to Strassburg to see him 
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again, he declared himself quite confident of the future. 
The knowledge that the end was near was carefully kept 
from him. At Christmas he was taken to the south of 
France. He bore the journey well, and on the day of his 
arrival was able, for the last time, to enjoy the light of the 
sun. All the afternoon he lay in the sunshine and said that 
he felt sure that he would soon be well. On being taken 
back to the house he collapsed, and died the next morning. 
He was a gallant and lovable gentleman. Illness alone 
prevented the fulfilment of the promise of his early youth. 
In the circle of his contemporaries he leaves one more gap, 
but he has rejoined the majority of his friends and the 
flower of his generation. 
DUFF COOPER. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 
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PROLOGUE 


ICHAEL JOHN ENDERBY was just fifteen years 
old. 

His birthday happened to coincide with the week-end 
leave granted at half-term by his school. Michael was in 
high spirits as, with a crowd of his fellow schoolboys, he 
boarded the morning train which was to take him up to 
London for two short but eagerly awaited days at home. 
What particular birthday treat his mother had devised for 
him this time, he wondered. His mother never failed to 
think of something novel and exciting for his entertain- 
ment on these festive occasions. 

Having secured rather by means of physical force than 
by peaceful persuasion a corner seat in a compartment of 
the waiting train, Michael gave himself up to the pleasures 
of anticipation, lending only half an ear to the clamorous 
discussions of the other boys as to the best method of dis- 
posing of every minute of their precious time on leave. 
Some hankered after the joys of the country ... tennis, 
boating, bathing. ... Others for those of the Metropolis 
... theatres, dinner-parties, dancing and late nights... . 
Michael was content to leave these things to his mother: 
he knew she would not fail him. ... 


About the same time that her son, Michael John, was 
elbowing his way with good humoured forcefulness into 
the London train, on that pleasant June morning of the 
year 1926, Lady Cynthia Enderby was putting the finish- 
ing touches to her toilette at her dressing-table in her little 
-house in Westminster. The reflection in the glass showed 
a woman of about thirty-five years of age in the full prime 
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" of hes’ beauty. Her hair was auburn and shone with many 
varying tints in the sunlight which poured into the room. 
Her eyes were wonderfully blue, large and fringed with 
long dark lashes—curiously fascinating eyes which smiled 
in harmony with her lips as she addressed a few words to 
her maid. But when the maid went out of the room to 
carry out her mistress’ behest, those lips ceased smiling and 
those eyes betrayed a depth of sadness. 

On the table in front of her stood a photograph. It was 
the photograph of a man in the uniform of the Royal Air 
Force. The broad forehead, finely chiselled features and 
clean-cut jaw proclaimed high purpose and integrity of 
mind and soul. 

On the left breast of his tunic was a pair of wings out- 
spread: and below them two rows of coloured ribbons. 
Heading the topmost row was a dark strip surmounted by 
a tiny Maltese Cross. There were other decorations too, 
bestowed upon this hero of the Air by the King, as well as 
by foreign Potentates and Powers, for ‘conspicuous gal- 
lantry in the field’. 


Long and hard Lady Cynthia gazed at the portrait of 
her husband. At that moment his ready laugh, his gay 
carriage, and the sympathetic charm of his personality 
came back to her with a peculiar vividness. Her heart still 
ached from the cruel stroke of Fate which had deprived 
her of her mate and Great Britain of one of her most 
cherished sons. An epidemic of influenza had carried off 
Jack Enderby six years ago when at the height of his fame, 
and at the very moment when he was about to launch an 
intensive campaign throughout the country in order to 
try to open the eyes of his fellow citizens to the prospects 
and the perils of the future. 
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‘Our future is in the Air!’ Lady Cynthia could hear the 
ringing tones of his voice as plainly as if he had been stand- 
ing by her side. “The rising generation must spread their 
wings and fly! If we are to lead the world again, we must 
take the lead, and take it in the Air!’ 

: + * * 

Jack Enderby, . . . or—to give him his proper style and 
title—Lieutenant-Colonel The Hon. John Enderby, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, second 
son of Lord Balronnan, H.M.’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the late Coalition Government, had 
been one of the most promising of the younger politicians. 
Already he had made a name for himself in the House of 
Commons as possessing an unusual breadth of vision and a 
deep insight into the affairs of men. When, in 1914, Ar- 
mageddon burst upon the nations of Europe, he was thirty- 
four years old. An accident in the hunting-field a few years 
previously had left him with a permanently damaged leg. 
This physical infirmity precluded him from joining the 
Army: but, determined not to be ‘out of it’, in those early 
days when the consensus of opinion was that the War could 
not possibly outlast a few short weeks, he applied for a 
commission in the Intelligence Branch, and was almost 
immediately dispatched to France on the Head-quarter 
Staff of the Royal Flying Corps. 

But not for long did Enderby content himself with a 
semi-administrative post. So inspired did he become by 
the valiant deeds of which he was a witness during the first 
months of the War, that he determined to join the ranks 
of these stalwart paladins of the Air himself. 

‘My leg is sound enough and strong enough to control a 
rudder-bar...’, he declared in a letter to his wife. ‘I can, 
I will, I must fly. I feel it is my destiny. ... I shall be 
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told I’m over-age, I expect: but I’ve a few friends at 
court...’ 

He got his way in the end: though he confessed that for 
the first time in his life he had brought a little ‘undue in- 
fluence to bear’. 

* * * & 

Lady Cynthia sighed Heavily she rose from her chair 
and walked across the room. She drew her hand across her 
forehead as if infinitely tired. To-day Michael, her boy, 
must be told of his father’s wishes . . . wishes whispered to 
her on his death-bed . . . for Jack Enderby had called his 
wife to his side and had spoken of his son. He wished the 
boy to carry on the mission which it had been denied him 
to complete. 

At that time Michael John was far too young to have 
formed any definite ideas as to his future career. Up till 
then he had only expressed a desire, common to all child- 
hood, to become an engine-driver. ‘A step in the right 
direction, certainly,’ Jack had commented with a wan 
smile. 

‘On his fifteenth birthday’, he exhorted his wife, ‘I want 
you to give him all my papers relating to aviation. There 
are my War-diaries, log-books, various copies of Orders and 
Reports: and then there are my letters to yourself and 
others, and some of my post-war articles and speeches. Get 
some one in the Air Force to weed them out. ... Tom 
Merrivale would do it. . . . And give the boy the extracts 
which you think would interest him most. I want him to 
read the story of one of the greatest romances in the his- 
tory of the world. Let him have them, Cynthia, and if he 
likes them he’ll want to read the rest. I don’t want him un- 
duly pressed to take up flying as a career: that is a question 
which he must decide for himself in due course. On the 
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other hand, promise me not to use your influence against 
it. Don’t let the maternal instinct in you prejudice your 
mind. The Air is not dangerous, you know .. . not if one 
obeys the rules. Will you promise me to do this ?? 

‘I promise, dear,’ she had murmured. 


The scene flashed through her mind as she crossed the 
room to a chest of drawers. Unlocking one of the drawers 
with a key which she always kept attached to a bracelet on 
her wrist, she pulled it open. There, ranged in order as 
she had placed them shortly after her husband’s death six 
dreary years ago, lay the papers which were to be her son’s 
heritage. This very evening she would give them to him, 
and tell him of his father’s dying wishes. To-day would 
mark the turning-point in the boy’s life . . . and her own. 

She shut the drawer: and put on her hat preparatory to 
setting out for the railway station. For her part she would 
be true to her trust. . . . She had arranged to take Michael 
John to see the Royal Air Force Pageant at Hendon that 
afternoon. | 

* * * # 

Michael John stood in the Air Ministry enclosure at 
Hendon aerodrome gazing upwards in rapt attention. 
From the very outset he had watched the manceuvres of 
the various types of aeroplanes, thrilled to the core of his 
being. Never had time slipped by so quickly: never had he 
spent so wonderful a day. 

It would have been difficult for him to tell which item 
of the programme he had enjoyed the most . . . the swift 
swoop of the Bristol Fighters, as, in practising co-opera- 
tion with the ground forces, they roared past in front of 
him to scoop up with a grappling hook a message-bag sus- 
pended on a string between two posts not eight feet off the 
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ground ... the stately and imposing progress of the big 
bombing machines, twenty-four of them all told, flying 
so closely and at such regular intervals that ‘you could 
cover them with a sheet’ (Mr. Beckford’s hunting simile 
rose in his mind) ... or, again, the amazing antics of the 
little Scouts, as they rolled and looped and spun and flew 
upon their backs. ... 

There came an interval. Scores, it seemed, of officers, 
blue-uniformed, medals and decorations shining on their 
breasts, approached his mother, eager to pay their respects 
to Colonel Enderby’s widow. Vaguely, Michael John 
heard her voice, ‘My son . . .”: and mechanically he found 
himself shaking hands with these Olympians, for his 
thoughts were far away. ... ; 

His eyes kept wandering towards the western side of the 
aerodrome where stood the hangars, and, in front of them, 
in serried ranks, the aeroplanes. The machines were like 
magnets to his soul: he ached to see them at close range. 
He dared not impart his desire to his mother . . . she was 
too busy talking ... and he might be told that it was not 
allowed. ... 

He slipped away. In a flash he was out of the enclosure, 
and, dodging fleet-foot through the throng, he made to- 
wards the sheds. He came upon a wooden paling which 
barred his further progress: and a notice-board proclaim- 
ing ‘No Admittance’. A few yards to his right he saw a 
gate... but guarded by a hefty sergeant. There was no 
hope there! He felt a pang of disappointment. For a few 
moments he stood motionless, considering the situation. 
Then, an officer on the further side of the barrier beckoned 
to the sergeant, who left his post in answer to the sum- 
mons. In a twinkling Michael John was through the gate. 

Gingerly he approached the nearest machine. It was 
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small and squat upon the ground: a fat round body, short- 
clipped wings: in front a radial engine which, to him, 
looked over-big in proportion to the rest of the machine. 
He crept nearer ... if only he could see into the pilot’s 
seat. ... He was beside it now. He stood on tiptoe, strain- 
ing upwards. .. . A voice behind him made him jump: he 
started backwards, and almost fell into the arms of an 
officer in uniform. 

‘Halloa! young fellow-me-lad! What are you doing 
here? You aren’t supposed to be in here, you know. You’d 
better run along... .’ 

Michael John turned and came face to face with the 
speaker. 

‘I’m sorry, sir. . .’, he panted. 

The officer held the boy at arm’s length and gazed at 
him. 

‘What’s your name, boy?’ he said at last. 

‘Enderby, sir.’ 

The man smiled. 

‘I could have sworn it!” he exclaimed. ‘You’re Jack’s son, 
of course. The living image of your father. .. . You are 
the son of Colonel John Enderby, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘It’s odd that we should bump into each other like this, 
Michael John. You see, I know your name,’ he laughed, 
and Michael John thought that he had never heard such a 
jolly laugh. All his apprehensions of the last few minutes 
vanished. ‘Oh, yes, I know quite a lot about you. In fact, 
we are to meet to-night at dinner. Your mother invited 
me especially to make your acquaintance. Is she here, by 
the way?’ 

‘Yes, sir, in the enclosure.’ 


‘And probably worrying her life out to know what has 
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happened to you, you young rascal. How did you get in 
here?’ 

Michael John explained, and had the grace to blush. 

‘Slipped through the gate when the sergeant wasn’t 
looking! The devil you did! Lucky he didn’t see you, or 
you’d have been in for it.’ 

‘I wanted terribly to see the aeroplanes,’ pleaded 
Michael John, in mitigation of his misdemeanour. 

‘Good man! Well, come on. I'll show you round.’ 

_ The next hour was the most entrancing of all that rap- 
turous afternoon. Under the guidance of his new-found 
friend, Michael John was introduced to each type of aero- 
plane in succession: their names, their uses, and their 
individual performances explained to him. The tour of 
inspection over, he attempted to express his thanks. 

His friend cut him short. ‘It was the happiest coinci- 
dence ... more than a coincidence, perhaps... ’, he re- 
marked cryptically. ‘Now go back and join your mother, 
and tell her, when she asks what you’ve been doing, that 
you’ve been talking to Tom Merrivale. We shall meet 
again at 8 o’clock.’ 


That same evening after dinner, Group-Captain Merri- 
vale, at Lady Cynthia Enderby’s request, took Michael 
John into the library, and there and then presented him 
with the extracts which he had made from the late Colonel 
Enderby’s papers. 

‘I have done my best, Michael John,’ he said, ‘to carry 
out your father’s wishes, and so to arrange his correspon- 
dence that it should come to you in a form most easily 
understandable. For this first digest I have confined my- 
self strictly to those of his letters and diaries which refer to 
his own part in the War and in which he gives his own im- 
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pressions and descriptions. The rest I have left for another 
time. But in order to bring the events which he describes 
into their proper focus and perspective, and to explain the 
various allusions, I have tried, in a feeble sort of way, to 
‘frame’ the letters, as it were, by interlacing them with 
notes where I have thought them to be necessary. One 
other thing. You will realize that some of the information 
set forth in the correspondence would not have passed the 
Censor: nor, during the War was it permissible to state the 
location of one’s unit. In the context you will find all 
names and dates filled in. It was I who filled them in to 
the best of my ability ... to make the reading easier for 
you. A great many of the letters never went through the 
post. Your father often wrote and kept them: he had a 
weakness for putting his ideas on paper! 

‘Take them and read them, old man. I think you'll like 
them. Ifyou do, there’s a mass of material more. . . stories 
of great deeds I haven’t even touched upon. But your own 
father’s story is about the greatest of the lot. He was a 
true paladin, and I, personally, worshipped him as a hero.’ 


Digitized by Google 
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[The passages set closer are Group-Captain Merrivale’s additions 
to Colonel Enderby’s diary.] 


Maubeuge, 20 August 1914. 


My pear Tom, I literally haven’t had a moment to write 
to you since landing in France: and even now I haven’t 
the leisure to embark on a detailed account of my various 
adventures. I managed to secure a lift in a Staff motor-car 
from Le Havre and rushed straight up here just in time to 
see the very first aerial reconnaissance set out in search of 
the German Army. Captain Joubert de la Ferté, in a 
Blériot, and Mapplebeck, in a B.E., took off at about 9.30 
a.m. ... and the ‘Eyes of the Army’ were at work! 

You can imagine the feelings of every one concerned! 

Aerial engines are none too reliable: and it was not with- 
out considerable anxiety that we contemplated the start 
for the first test in actual warfare. As a matter of precau- 
tion the two machines had been ordered to proceed on 
their errand together, so that if one of them were forced to 
land, the other might report its whereabouts. 

The weather was anything but good: and, as the day 
grew older, the clouds drew lower. After three hours of 
suspense, during which speculation was rife as to the fate 
of the two pilots, Mapplebeck’s B.E. hove in sight and 
landed ... to our great relief. 

But where was the Blériot? ‘This was the first question 
asked of the returned aviator. He did not know. He him- 
self had run into low clouds somewhere near Nivelles, 
where he had lost touch with the other machine, and his 
own bearings into the bargain. After wandering about for 
some time, he eventually located the town of Gembloux: 
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and there he spotted a small body of cavalry moving south- 
east. Then the mist came down again: and on emerging 
from it, he found himself at about 300 feet from the 
ground over Namur, whence the course of the River Sam- 
bre leads almost due west to Maubeuge. He followed the 
river upstream, but overshot his mark and landed at Le 
Cateau. So back to Maubeuge. So far, so good! 

The afternoon drew on, and still no signs of Joubert de la 
Ferté. Some of us were beginning to get depressed. Some- 
thing must have gone wrong. ... It was not until 5.30 
p-m. that he finally reached home after a day of roving 
around Flanders. He, also, had got lost in the clouds, and 
had landed, first at Tournai, then at Courtrai, at both of 
which places he had asked for information as to the loca- 
tion of the Belgian Army ... but of its position nobody 
claimed to have the remotest notion. 

Neither reconnaissance had, as you see, discovered much 
of a positive nature to report: but negative information is 
sometimes of equal importance to a Commander in the 


field.... 


Diary, 21 August. 
The whole of the R.F.C. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and § Squadrons, 


are concentrated on Maubeuge aerodrome. No. 5 has been 
arriving in driblets and is not yet up to strength. ... 


On 13 August 1914, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Squadrons, 
R.F.C., flew from Dover to Amiens: No. § starting over- 
seas on 15 August. Head-quarters R.F.C. was estab- 
lished at Amiens with Brigadier-General Sir David Hen- 
derson in command and Major F. H. Sykes as his chief 
Staff Officer. Three days later the whole of the R.F.C. 
moved up from Amiens to Maubeuge: their total strength 
being 109 Officers, 66 aeroplanes, and 9§ motor vehicles. 
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Diary, 21 August. 


Nos. 2 and 4 are armed with B.E., a tractor biplane 
designed and constructed by the Aircraft Factory at 
Farnborough. These machines are fitted with 70 h.p. 
stationary Renault engines. No. 3 have Blériots, a French 
machine of the tractor type, and Henri Farman, another 
French design and a fearsome looking object of the pusher 
type, whose elevator, which protrudes in front of it like 
the proboscis of some prehistoric beast, gives it the most 
ungainly appearance: and one marvels, when one sees it 
chug-chugging through the air, that this square cage 
of wooden struts and wires should fly at all... . No. 5 
Squadron is equipped with Avro, B.E.8, and Henri Far- 
man.... 


A tractor machine is one designed to carry the engine in 
front of the pilot’s seat, and in which the action of the 
air-screw is to drag or pull the body through the air. The 


fuselage (body) of this type of aeroplane is closed; thus, 
om C-LCREN 
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A pusher type is that in which the engine is placed be- 
hind the pilot’s nacelle, and in which the air-screw pushes 
the body through the air. In this case the fuselage 1s open: 
see below. 

A stationary engine is one in which the cylinders are set, 
either vertically, radially or in a ‘V’ shape; and in which 


Wing [ 
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the action of the pistons is to cause the crankshaft to 
revolve. 

A rotary engine is one in which the crankshaft is fixed, 
and the action of the pistons is to cause the cylinders to 
revolve around it. 


Wing 


~ 
S Elevator 
S 
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Diary, 21 August. 

Of the pilots themselves one’s first impression is that of 
fervent admiration. One could not hope to find a jollier 
lot of fellows. Such exuberance of spirits I have never seen. 
The cool confident courage with which they handle these 
very imperfect machines of theirs, and the zest with which 
they respond to any and every call upon their services is 
quite amazing.... 


22 August. 


Another of No. § Squadron’s pilots turned up to-day. 
He had a forced landing near Boulogne, upon which he 
was promptly pounced on by the local French authorities 
and clapped into gaol, where he has been lingering for the 
past three days! Our Allies seem very suspicious of our 
aeroplanes: in fact, we seem to arouse suspicions every- 
where we go! Hardly a day passes but our machines are 
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shot at from the ground... not only by French sentries, 
but by our own infantry as well. One of our Flight-Com- 
manders tells how he was greeted with a terrific roar of 
musketry as he flew over a British column marching up the 
road to Mons. After that, the night was spent in painting 
the Union Jack on the under side of the lower wings of the 
machines! 

... But if our Allies gave us, unwittingly, a warm re- 
ception in the air, the welcome which they have extended 
us on the ground could not have been more effusive. Both 
officers and men have been received with lavish hospitality. 
The soldiery are having the time of their lives. They are 
given of the best . . . accommodation, food, and drink: and, 
already, a kind of pidgin-Anglo-French is beginning to 
evolve itself whereby “Tommie’ makes his needs under- 
stood by the daughters of France. ... 


... The first German aeroplane came over us this after- 
noon. Its appearance heralded a scene of wild excitement. 
Two B.E.2.s immediately set off to engage it with hand- 
grenades and bombs. Strange, who has fitted a Lewis gun 
to a mounting in his Henri Farman, also took the air. But 
the German aviator possessed too great an advantage: he 
was already flying at a height of about 4,000 feet. To at- 
tack him, our machines must needs climb higher: and the 
task of overhauling the Albatross, whose pilot was not at 
all disposed to wait for them, proved beyond their powers. 
Strange was left climbing over the aerodrome long after 
the disappearance of the enemy: and in spite of every ef- 
fort he could not manage to attain an altitude of more than 
2,000 feet. The only result of his gallant attempt was that 
he received, much to his chagrin, a peremptory order to 
unship his Lewis gun as well as the mounting which he had 
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so ingeniously contrived. All the same, I believe that in 
theory he was right: and that all aeroplanes will carry 
machine guns before long... . 


The machines of 1914 had a ‘ceiling’ (by which is meant 
the highest altitude to which they could attain) of a bare 
5,000 feet; and it took them a long time to achieve this 
height. Any extra weight, even the few pounds of a 
machine gun and its ammunition, told terribly against 
their climbing powers. 

Enderby was very right in his prophecy about the use 
of the machine gun in the air! 


23 August. 

Yesterday was a really exciting day. There are large 
bodies of the enemy on the move. They have been spotted 
by our aerial reconnaissances only 15 to 20 miles to the 
north and north-west of Mons, marching rapidly south and 
west. One patrol, on returning from a long flight, in the 
direction of Brussels, saw three German aeroplanes on the 
ground. Our pilots threw a bomb at them. . . but missed! 

In the evening the last machine came in and reported 
the whole of the road from Brussels to Ninove occupied by 
hostile troops. It was a German Army Corps .. . prob- 
ably that of the Army of General von Kluck.... 

The G.O.C. at once set out for General Head-quarters 
with the news. The position of the British Army is grow- 
ing precarious: we are in considerable danger of being out- 


flanked. .... 


The Flying Corps has had its first taste of war. So far, 
everything has been in the nature of a most exhilarating 
form of picnic: but, yesterday, one of our observers was 
wounded in the leg by a German bullet: and, worse still, 
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one of the machines of No. 5 Squadron failed to return 
from patrol. The pilot and observer have been written off 
as missing. 

When we heard from incoming pilots that the town of 
Charleroi as well as many of the surrounding villages had 
been set on fire, I, for one, began to realize that war had 
begun in earnest.... 


The report to which Enderby refers was the first intima- 
tion of the outflanking movement on the part of the Ger- 
mans which led to the retreat of the British Army from 
Mons. | 

The missing machine contained Lieutenants V. Water- 
fall and C. G. Bayly, the first British Flying Officers to 
be shot down by the Germans; and their capture was 
probably the first substantial information conveyed to the 
enemy that the British Army was actually in the field 
against them. 


Melun, 4 September. 


... Things have been moving very fast for the last two 
weeks, as you will have gathered from the newspapers at 
home. I have been on my legs night and day .. . no time 
for writing, but the few field postcards which I have dis- 
patched at intervals will have kept you informed that I am 
alive and well. 

The story of the work of the R.F.C. during the retreat 
from Mons will be set out one day: and a wonderful story 
it will be. We have been hunted from pillar to post: sleep- 
ing, if and when there was time for sleep, in a different 
place almost every night. Sometimes it was in a luxurious 
chateau, sometimes in a village ‘pub’; the next night in 
the thick straw of a friendly barn, and another in the 
hedgerows. All day and every day our machines have been 
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out watching the enemy’s movements, lynx-eyed and per- 
sistent. Their reports have been of the utmost value: and 
it was a reconnaissance carried out by No. 5 Squadron 
which gave the C.-in-C. the first inkling of Von Kluck’s 
southerly swerve, a mancuvre which undoubtedly saved 
the British Army from destruction. 


In order to give you some idea of the reports rendered 
almost hourly to General Head-quarters by the R.F.C., I 
have here inserted a typical instance of a reconnaissance 
during the retreat. 


Date: 31.8.1914. Pilot: Lieut.A.E. Borton. Observer: Lieut. 
E. W. Furse. 
Left the ground. 9.30 a.m. 


Time. Place. Observation. 
9.55 a.m. Villeneuve. Motor transport. 
9.58 Roberval. Motor transport. 
10.2 Station North 
of Verberie. M.T. halted clear of the road. 
10.6 La Croix. Cavalry and transport much 
opened out. Head La Croix. 
10.13 Compiégne. Clear of troops. 
10.20 Chevincourt. Cavalry about one Brigade moving 


towards Thourotte. Head near that 
place. More Cavalry and guns fol- 
lowing across fields. Bivouac at 
Chevincourt. Transport coming in 
from Marest. 


10.26 Mareuil. Cavalry column still continues. 
Opened out. New column trotting 
south. 

10.27 Lassigny. Artillery just south of the town, 


moving south. Another column, 
tail Lassigny, (half mile) moving to- 
wards Thiescourt. Also mounted 
troops. About one mile north of 


Time. 


1.50 


10.55 


11.0 
11.3 


11.7 


II.15 


11.25 


11.35 
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Place. 


Roye. 


Conchy. 
Ressons. 
Margny. 
Estrées-St- 
Denis. 


Bazincourt. 


Sarron. 


Pont-Ste-Max- 
ence. 


Observation. 


Lassigny mounted troops in bi- 
vouac: and on road from Roye, 
stretching right up to Roye. 
Columns included guns and M.T. 
Parked transport just north of Roye. 
Three batteries halted in a field, 14 
miles N. of Roye. Besides column 
stretching S. to Lassigny, another 
column moving S.E. on road to No- 
yon. German aeroplane on ground 
S. of Roye. 
Infantry and guns moving due east 
through Conchy. 
Road east of railway clear. 
Cavalry squadrons moving S.E. 
Squadrons marching at intervals 
down road from Roye. A Bde. of 
Cavalry and one battery halted 
clear of road just S. of Estrées. 
Cav., Inf.and transportseen. Squad- 
ron of Cav. moving north out of 
Bazincourt. Infantry much opened 
out, moving east into Bazincourt 
from Rosoy. Inf. looked to have 
dark uniform. Transport, some 
halted, some moving south. 
Two regiments of Cavalry moving 
east from Brenouille. 
M.T., some halted, some going S. 
No bridges over the Oise appear to 
be destroyed. Some barges have 
been sunk in the stream near Com- 
piégne. 

(stgned) E. W. Furse. 


. .- When one comes to think that the efficiency of an 
aeroplane depends upon the most careful attention on the 
part of the mechanic both to the rigging and the engine, 


Cz 
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the way in which the ground staff have kept the machines 
serviceable is little short of miraculous. Each day the me- 
chanics and the transport have had to shift some twenty 
miles or more to the southward. Moving entails constant 
packing and unpacking . . . the lack of proper workshops 
and of the ordinary facilities for repairs . . . no sheds, no 
sort of cover. The machines themselves stand out at night, 
pegged down to the ground, but at the mercy of the wind 
and weather, which, luckily, during the retreat, was none 
too bad.... 

_Allthe same, there have been many thrilling adventures, 
and many hairbreadth escapes. . . . 

Perhaps the most trying circumstance of all, as far as 
the pilots were concerned, was the knowledge that the 
aerodrome from which they took off in the morning would 
almost certainly have been abandoned upon their return 
from a reconnaissance, if it was not actually occupied by 
the enemy; and that if they were brought down by engine 
failure or some other mischance, the odds were that they 
would be taken prisoners. 

On two occasions, first at Compiégne, and then at 
Juilly, the whole of the R.F.C. was nearly captured, lock, 
stock, and barrel, by Uhlans who rode to within a mile or 
two of the aerodrome. 


... At Compiégne a company of the Cameron High- 
landers was sent up to defend the camp against possible 
attack: and it was during that long night’s vigil that we 
learned from them of the sense of protection and even en- 
couragement afforded to the weary, hard-pressed Infan- 
try on the retreat by the sight of their own aeroplanes 
continually coming and going above their heads. ... 


At Juilly the alarm was even more acute. Head-quar- 
ters and the Transport bustled off post haste to Serris. I 
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can hear the men now, singing as they drove off down the 
road: 
We are Fred Carnot’s army, 
We are the R.F.C., 
We cannot fight, 
We cannot shoot, 
What blinking use are we? 
But when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say, 
Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! 
What a jolly fine lot 
Are the boys of the R.F.C.! 


This to the tune of ‘Greenland’s icy mountains’. 

But as it was already late in the evening, the Squadrons 
themselves were benighted. Some enterprising individual 
suggested that the machines should take off in the dark! 
But he, thank the Lord, was over-ruled. Fortunately the 
next morning proved fine, and they all got away unmo- 
lested and without mishap. .. . 

In another letter, about the same date, Enderby de- 
scribes an episode which well illustrates the pluck and de- 
termination displayed by our flying officers in the course 
of their duties. 


... On the day of the Battle of Le Cateau, where Sir 
H. Smith-Dorrien’s Second Corps made its great stand, 
touch had been lost with Sir D. Haig. An urgent appeal 
was sent to Sir David Henderson, asking him to try to 
locate the First Corps Commander and to deliver a message 
of vital importance. In response to this request, Borton 
and Small, in a Henri Farman, accompanied by Lewis, in 
a B.E., left St. Quentin to carry out the mission. Lewis’s 
machine was provided with a wireless installation: and it 
was arranged that the information as to the position of the 
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First Corps should be transmitted by wireless as soon as it 
was discovered. 

It was not long before Borton succeeded in finding Sir 
D. Haig’s Head-quarters: but as the nearest possible land- 
ing ground to that point was not far behind our own skir- 
mishing line and was already under enemy artillery fire, he 
thought it inadvisable to signal to the B.E. to come down. 
Lewis, balked of his intention of making use of his wireless, 
and loth to return empty-handed, flew about over the Ger- 
man positions for over an hour; and when he eventually 
got back to St. Quentin, it was with a slight wound in the 
hand, and several bullet and splinter holes in his machine 
... but with a deal of valuable information as to the 
German dispositions. 

In the meantime, Borton and Small, leaving their Henri 
Farman to take care of itself, took to their feet until they 
fell in with a British Cavalry patrol from whom they bor- 
rowed a couple of horses and rode to Corps H.Q. to deliver 
their message. On returning to their machine, armed with 
a reply to the dispatch, they found it isolated between 
the firing lines, our troops having further withdrawn dur- 
ing their absence. As yet there were no enemy in sight. 
Borton and Small made a dash for it. They started up the 
engine and jumped into the nacelle. As they did so, two 
Uhlans rode over the crest of the rise into the field... 
just too late to interfere with the departure of the avia- 
TOMS. 


Diary. 

... Was sent up yesterday with a dispatch to the 3rd 
Division. I had a great deal of difficulty in finding them 
owing to their having moved their head-quarters. ... I 
all but ran into the German lines: and on turning back 
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down a side road, fell in with some troops of the rgth Bri- 
gade, who were fighting a stiff rearguard action against 
overwhelmingly superior numbers... . 

Hostileartillery fire increasing in intensity all the time.... 

One could plainly see the German infantry massing for 
the attack.... 

Suddenly one battalion seemed to break: the men came 
streaming back towards us. I could not distinguish any 
officers: I imagine most of them had been knocked out. ... 
Then occurred one of those proud incidents of which one 
dreams as belonging to the age of chivalry. From behind 
the retreating infantry there rode at a hand-gallop upon a 
magnificent chestnut charger an officer in the brilliant uni- 
form of a French Hussar. On he rode, sword in hand, call- 
ing cheerily to the tired men. ... The men saw... 
stopped, and turned and rallied to him. The line restored, 
the British ranks again swept forward to re-establish them- 
selves on the ground which they had lost. But as they went 
the fire grew hotter . . . the chestnut charger fell... . Had 
the gallant Frenchman paid the price? No! He was up 
again, waving on the ranks ... on foot. Later on in the 
evening, I met that ‘beau sabreur’ at Corps H.Q. He was 
Capitaine Raoul Duval, attached as Liaison Officer to our 
Second Corps. ... 


Capitaine Raoul Duval, who was well known and loved 
throughout the British Army, was afterwards killed while 
fighting in defence of Verdun. 


Paris, § September. 

... [cansay it now! Though not for worlds would any 
of us have admitted it, things looked very black indeed 
during the past few days. You might well think that ten 
days of uninterrupted falling back in the face of the enemy, 
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the hopeless aspect of the task of resisting the overwhelm- 
ing flood of invasion, the news of the abandonment of Paris 
by the French Government, and the fact that the Uhlans — 
had penetrated almost to the outskirts of the capital of 
France, would have had a disastrous effect on the morale 
of the Army. Then, when the news leaked out that Sir 
John French had ordered Sir Henry Wilson to reconnoitre 
for the most favourable position in which the British Army 
could make their last stand and sell their lives most dearly 

. it was hardly in human nature not to feel a bit de- 
pressed. ... 

Hope is a marvellous tonic! The report has been spread- 
ing like wildfire through the ranks that we are to turn at 
last to the attack! Round on the Hun and drive him back 
again by the way which he hascome! Everywhere subdued 
excitement reigns. The troops are full of fight despite 
their sufferings and heavy losses. 

It has transpired from aerial reports that Von Kluck has 
run his head into a noose. On his left flank and rear lies 
the 5th French Army. Advancing on him from the East 
is the 6th French Army, newly raised from the garrison of 
Paris, whose Governor has been rushing his red-trousered, 
blue-coated battalions to the front in taxi-cabs! 

I happened to be in Paris, doing some liaison work, when 
this last reserve set forth. Never shall I forget the extra- 
ordinary procession of little red Renault cars as they 
whirled along the eastern Boulevards of the city, crammed 
with ‘Poilus’, mostly veterans of the last line of defence, 
called up to save their country and their capital from a 
second occupation within half a century by the haughty, 
hated Prussian. It was a sight to make one laugh and cry 

. a touch of ‘opera bouffe’ in the stern drama in which 
these men are to take their part. The streets were lined 
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with womenfolk . . . those who would bear the brunt of it 
if these men failed. ... They stood dry-eyed and silent, 
those women, watching their fathers, uncles, brothers pass. 
The moment was too pregnant for a display of any im- 
moderate emotion. ... | 


P.S. M. Joffre has ordered the offensive! Hearts beat 
high! The troops make merry!’ ‘En avant!’ cry the 
French. ‘On les aura!’ ... 


Sir John French’s operation orders were issued on the 
evening of September 25th. These orders, as far as the 
R.F.C. was concerned, contained a newdeparture. Hither- 
to the Squadrons had all been under the direct command 
of Sir D. Henderson; but Squadron Commanders were 
now ordered to report for duty to the General Officers 
commanding the First and Second Corps. ‘The experiment 
worked well; and thus originated the system by which, later 
on, each Corps was allotted a Squadron of the R.F.C. to 
work solely upon the Corps frontage. 

On September 6th aerial reconnaissances brought in 
news of fighting both on the front of the 5th and 6th 
French Armies; and on the 7th, the British Army began 
its forward march. 


Diary, 9 September. 

... Reports have come in of a general retirement on the 
part of the enemy, and of a frightful congestion of troops 
round the Marne bridge at Ferté-sous-Jouarre. If only our 
guns could get at them! Alas! Weare too far behind. ... 

Two days later the Germans were in full retreat towards 
the Aisne; and the Squadrons moved up to Saponay. 

The work of the R.F.C. during these last days is summed 
up in the following message received from Marshal Joffre. 

“Please express most particularly to Marshal French my 
thanks for the services rendered to us every day by the 
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English Flying Corps. The precision, exactitude and regu- 
larity of the news brought in by them are evidence of their 
perfect organization, and also of the perfect training of 
pilots and observers.’ 


Sir John French himself was hardly less glowing in his 
own appreciation of their efforts. 

‘I wish particularly,’ he says in his dispatch, ‘to bring to 
your Lordships’ attention the admirable work done by the 
Royal Flying Corps under Sir David Henderson. Their 
skill and energy and their perseverance have been beyond 
all praise. They have furnished me with the most com- 
plete and accurate information which has been of incal- 
culable value in the conduct of operations. Fired at con- 
stantly by friend and foe alike; not hesitating to fly in any 
weather, they have remained undaunted throughout. 
Further, by actual fighting in the air, they have succeeded 
in destroying five enemy machines... .’ 


Diary, 12 September. 


The R.F.C. are winning golden opinions. ‘Voila un 
Corps épatant, ce Royal Flying Corps!’ exclaimed a French 
officer to me the other day, as we were passing an aero- 
drome on which two machines were standing: and his hand 
came to the salute. They’ve a quaint sense of the dramatic, 
have these Latin races! 


Saponay. 

... We’ve had the devil of a doing... . a terrific storm 
and a gale of wind proved our undoing! The machines 
got here before the transport had come in: so pilots and 
observers had to shift for themselves as best they could. 
The ever-ingenious Strange saved his own machine from 
destruction by pushing it under the lee of a haystack, lay- 
ing a ladder which he piled up with paving stones across 
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the front skids, and pegging it down with ropes made of 
twisted hay. Others were not so provident. A gust of 
wind caught one Henri Farman, lifted it thirty feet into 
the air, and deposited it plump on the top of another. . . to 
their mutual detriment! It was a fearful night! The 
B.E.’s romped across the aerodrome like dinosaurs at play. 
Some finished on their noses; others rolled over on their 
backs, and yet others sat upon their tails. Morning broke 
upon a scene of horrid shambles. There were scarcely ten 
machines fit to take the air that day. ... 


Great rejoicings this morning! Freeman and Dawes, of 
No. 2 Squadron, have returned to the fold. They have 
been missing for two days: and we never expected to see 
them again. They must have had an exciting time of it. 
This is their story... . 

At the beginning of the fighting on the Aisne, they set 
out to reconnoitre the area round St. Quentin. When 
about ten miles north of Soissons their machine began to 
vibrate in the most alarming manner. It felt as though the 
tail was on the point of falling off. The pilot immediately 
throttled down and tried to land in a small field. But the 
space was too small, and the machine ran on into the edge 
of a plantation. In colliding with the trees, the propeller 
was badly damaged and the undercarriage was wrecked: so 
that further flight was put out of the question. 

There they were ... stranded in Hunland. The posi- 
tion was, to say the least of it, unpleasant. A short distance 
away on either side of them were roads, both occupied by 
German infantry marching northwards in column of route. 
The forced landing could not possibly have passed un- 
noticed by the enemy, who would obviously lose no time 
in sending a patrol to round up the British airmen. 
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The plantation into which they had crashed was only a 
small one; but near bf lay a larger wood. In this latter, if 
they could reach it unobserved, they saw their best chance 
of concealment and escape. Accordingly, they made a dash 
for it, racing across the open ground. No sooner had they 
reached the lisiére of the wood than a German cavalry 
patrol rode up to the abandoned aeroplane: and after ex- 
amining it at leisure, proceeded to draw the small planta- 
tion for the missing aviators, who were now plunging into 
the deeper recesses of the forest as fast as their legs could 
carry them. Having pursued their way so far as to consider 
that they had shaken off their would-be captors, the two 
fugitives lay hidden in the shelter of the woods till dusk, 
when they set out on an eight-mile trudge for the banks of 
the River Aisne. The march was not without its thrilling 
moments: for several times they had to make their way 
past the German pickets. Luckily for them, the pickets 
were not so diligent in the performance of their duties as 
pickets ought to be: and the Boches were making so much 
noise on their own account that the Englishmen were able 
to slip by undetected. 

In the early hours of the morning they reached the river, 
close to which they halted for a rest. They promptly fell 
asleep: but were awakened about six a.m. by the report of 
guns being fired in the vicinity. Now came the necessity 
for caution. Were they in the German lines. . . or, haply, 
in the British? They crept forward: but the sight of a 
patrol of Uhlans on the road in front of them quickly dis- 
pelled any illusions as regards their safety that they might 
have entertained. Nor was the situation rendered any the 
more enjoyable by the arrival in their proximity of a few 
salvoes of shells from the British guns which were opening 
up a merry bombardment. In the circumstances there was 
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nothing for it but to run the gauntlet of the Hun patrols, 
make for the river and try to gain the other bank. This 
feat they accomplished without mishap: and weary and 
wet, but pleased and happy, they walked towards the 
British lines, eventually falling in with an outpost of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade. ... 

I have just seen our two heroes returning from an inter- 
view with their C.O. ... and with very wry faces! All 
they got was a thorough twisting of their tails for dis- 
obedience of the standing order that no two pilots may 
cross the firing-line together in the same machine! 


19 September. 

... Wireless signalling for the registration of artillery 
targets from an aeroplane has become the rage. The gun- 
ners are wildly enthusiastic about it, and the competition 
to secure the services of the wireless machines is simply 
terrific. Alas, there are only too few of them. The credit 
for the introduction of this new form of artillery co-opera- 
tion is due to two Sapper officers, Lewis and James, who 
have long been working at the problem. The faith of these 
pioneers has been justified and their theory vindicated by 
experiment. They have both installed wireless sets in their 
machines, and they spend hours over the enemy lines, com- 
municating direct with receiving sets placed in the gun 
positions themselves. Lewis returned from one of these 
expeditions this afternoon with his machine shot full of 
holes. I really believe he likes it!!... 


The Battle of the Aisne saw the birth of aerial artillery 
observation; and at once the tremendous potentialities of 
this form of target registration forced itself on the atten- 
tion of the Higher Command. It stands to reason that the 
observation of shell-fire from overhead must be infinitely 
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more accurate than that of a man upon the ground, whose 
range of vision and angle of sight are restricted by the con- 
formation of the land. The aerial observer is also able to 
report the results of indirect fire, an observation which is 
denied to the man on the ground, and the lack of which 
has rendered the proper corrections difficult to obtain. 

The first attempts at aerial signalling were made by 
two or three pilots who flew directly over the German 
batteries which had already been located on the map, and 
proceeded to send corrections to our gunners by means of 
a pre-arranged code with Very lights or flash lamps. But 
these methods proved crude and unreliable; and it was 
then that Lieutenants Lewis and James, of the Royal 
Engineers, came into prominence with their wireless 
apparatus. 

I quote, verbatim, one of the earliest of their efforts: a 
‘shoot’ which is a forerunner of many thousands of its 
kind. 

4.1 p.m. Ready. Begin. 

4.2 A very little short. Fire. Fire. 
4.4 Fire again. Fire again. 

4.12 A little short. Line O.K. 

4.15 Short. Over and a little left. 


4.20 You were just between two batteries. Search 200 
yards each side of your last shot. Range O.K. 

4.22 You have them. 

4.26 You have them. Hit. Hit. Hit. 

4.32 Your last shot in the middle of three batteries in 


action. Search all round within 300 yards of your 
last shot and you have them. 
4.42 I am coming home now. 


You can imagine the feelings of the British battery com- 
mander, standing by his gun emplacements, shouting his 
corrections according to the messages read out by the 
wireless operator, and knowing that, with the aid of the 
aeroplane circling way over the German lines, his efforts 
were being crowned with success. 
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In a dispatch covering the operations on the Aisne, Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien expresses his ‘great admiration for 
the splendid work of the R.F.C. from day to day.... 
Nothing prevents them from obtaining the required in- 
formation; and they frequently return with rifle or shrap- 
nel bullets through their aeroplane or even through their 
clothing, without considering such incidents as worth men- 
tioning. To-day I watched for a long time an aeroplane 
observing for the six-inch howitzers of the 3rd Division. 
The machine was at times smothered with hostile anti- 
aircraft fire, but, nothing daunted, it continued for hours 
through a wireless installation to observe the fire and in- 
deed to control the battery with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. [ am not mentioning names, as to do so, where all 
are daily showing such heroic and efficient work, would be 
invidious. .. .’ 

When, on 13 September, an aerial reconnaissance re- 
port stated that the enemy had prepared a strong line of 
trenches along the Chemin des Dames, or the crest of the 
slopes which command the valley of the Aisne, the begin- 
nings were seen of the type of warfare which was to last 
almost up to the time of the Armistice. With this develop- 
ment new duties were added to the role of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps: functions which rapidly increased in scope as 
time went on. Writing home about the end of September, 
Enderby records the fact that: 

. a few photographs were taken the other day of the 
enemy defences in the neighbourhood of Soissons. I can’t 
say that the exposures which | saw were very successful, 
but they are going to try again: and a good plate would be 
very valuable to an Infantry Commander in assisting him 
to make his dispositions for an attack. ... 

As armies settle down to trench warfare, the aspect of 
the areas immediately behind their respective lines do not 
vary very much from day to day: and photography is the 
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surest method of obtaining accurate observation of any 
change or additions in the earthworks. This fact was 
quickly recognized, and research was at once directed to 
the production of an efficient aerial camera. These few 
feeble plates to which Enderby refers were the rude pre- 
cursors of those highly elaborated panoramic sets of photo- 
graphic prints which, in later years, kept our Intelligence 
Department in close and constant touch with the activi- 
ties of the Germans in their systems of defence. 

Writing about this time (letter undated) to his father, 
Enderby says, evidently in answer to a question put by the 
latter: 

... We have not come into contact much with our op- 
posite number, the German Flying Corps. The job of the 
R.F.C. has been in the main that of keeping a watchful 
eye on the manceuvres of the Armies immediately opposed 
to us. Still, one might well say that aerial fighting bas 
come into being. Mapplebeck was the first of our pilots to 
be wounded in actual combat in the air. He was attacked 
by an Albatross and hit in the leg while he himself was 
trying to shoot down a German kite-balloon. Fighting in 
the air! One wonders what will come of it! The thought 
opens up a vista for the future of hitherto unimagined pos- 
sibilities .. . except, perhaps, in the brain of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. . . . 

But, at present anyway, neither Britisher nor German 
can do each other very much material damage. ‘The obser- 
vers go up with a carbine or a revolver, a pocketful of 
grenades, or an assortment ofsmall bombs slung around their 
persons. But these weapons are better employed against 
ground targets, such as troops on the march or transport 
parking stations, than against a hostile aeroplane. ... 

As a matter of fact, our fellows have forced two enemy 
machines to land: but it was more by superior skill in flying 
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that they managed to do so. In one instance, both the 
pilot and his observer had run out of ammunition: and 
they drove the Hun to earth by keeping on top of him and 
repeatedly diving on him from above. Sheer bluff! But a 
damned good one! 

Talking of which, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that superior height is of paramount importance in obtain- 
ing, and, for that matter, retaining, the advantage in aerial 
combat. I pray that you will bring all your influence to 
bear upon the authorities at home to get them to go for 
machines that will climb more quickly as well as to fly 
faster. The Germans have a better design than us. We 
must get a move on to produce new machines. ... 


The bombs used by the R.F.C. at this period were of 
the most primitive description: and this afterwards terror- 
raising form of warfare was in its infancy. During the 
Battle of the Marne a small petrol bomb was reported to 
have caused a fire in the German transport lines, while 
another was alleged to have fallen amongst a column of 
troops on the road, and to have produced a panic! But, 
apart from these two triumphs, there was little to place to 
the credit of the early bombers. 


Il 


Durinc the next four weeks, i.e. from 20 September to 
19 October, the R.F.C. was moving part passu with the 
contending armies in the northward ‘race for the sea’. 
First, General de Castelnau’s 7th French Army took up its 
position on the left flank of General Manoury, and at once 
came into action against General von Biilow. General de 
Castelnau was obliged to dig himself in on the line Ribe- 
court-Roye-Chaulnes-Albert. A few days later General 
Maud’huy, with the roth French Army, came into line on 
the left of Castelnau: his front extending from Albert 
northwards through Arras and across the Vimy ridge to 
Lens. Finally the British Army took post from Lens to 
some few miles north of Ypres, where they joined hands 
with the Belgian Field Army which had fallen back behind 
the line of the Yser from Dixmude to Nieuport on the sea. 

Antwerp surrendered to the Germans on 9 October; 
and the British 7th Division, with the 3rd Cavalry Divi- 
sion, under the command of Sir Henry Rawlinson, retired 
in the face of the enemy to join the main forces which 
were covering Ypres. 

During this period the R.F.C. continued to carry out 
their reconnaissance flights, bringing in many useful re- 
ports as to the transference of large bodies of hostile troops 
towards the north. Their chief usefulness in these trying 
times was, perhaps, the maintenance of rapid communica- 
tions between Sir John French and the detached British 
contingent operating in Belgium: aeroplanes being the 
only effective means of liaison between the Commander- 
in-Chief and his subordinate. 

Head-quarters R.F.C. was eventually established at St. 
Omer, the General Head-quarters of the British Army in 
the field, in the middle of October: with the Squadrons 
distributed at convenient intervals along the front. 
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Enderby’s letters during this time appear to have been 
few and far between; nor does his diary record anything of 
outstanding interest beyond the ordinary routine. The 
extracts which here follow, and which I have grouped to- 
gether, were written from R.F.C. H.Q. at St. Omer, where 
he was employed in the Intelligence section. 

It was on the morning of 11 November that the Prus- 
sian Guard was launched to its mightiest and last en- 
deavour. The brunt of the assault was borne by the Ist 
Guards Brigade: the rst Scots Guards, the 1st Coldstream 
Guards, the Black Watch and the Cameron Highlanders. 

... You all know (writes Enderby) what account 
these famous regiments gave of themselves. None knows 
better than the Hun. The Brigadier, when asked by the 
C.-in-C. how his men had fared, is reported to have an- 
swered, ‘We had an uncommonly good shoot.’ That was 
the way they treated it. . . these men, of whom, out of the 
eighty officers and 4,500 other ranks who saw the dawn of 
the attack, there struggled into bivouac, the following day, 
five officers and 478men.... But the victory was theirs. .. . 


25 November. 

... As far as one can see, the tussle is over for the 
moment: the fighting has died down. The diminutive 
British Army, which the Kaiser, in his arrogance, saw fit 
to designate as ‘contemptible’ has withstood the concen- 
trated might of Germany. The much vaunted Prussian 
Guard wavered, withered, and recoiled in the face of 
British rifle-fire. ... The stalwarts of the ‘thin red line’ 
of Balaclava will have looked down with pride on their 
posterity. ... 


... There is hardly one of us who has not lost a brother, 
a cousin, or a friend. The heavy casualty list has brought 
grief, but not dismay. G.H.Q. has been bombarded with 


DZ 
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applications from pilots for leave to return to their bat- 
talions, most of which have been denuded of nearly all 
their officers. Battalions have been led into action by 
Subalterns and Ensigns: Companies by Corporals and 
Sergeants. ... 

How I sympathize with these ardent spirits! I find my- 
self inwardly fuming with rage at my wretched physical 
infirmities. I feel a fearful skrimshanker when every man- 
jack is wanted in the firing-line : when cooks, grooms, 
and armourers are shouldering their rifles to swell the 
ever-wasting ranks. ... 


It was after the tremendous battle round Ypres that 
Enderby first gives expression in writing to his acute 
desire to join the Royal Flying Corps as a pilot : although 
we know from other sources that the idea had long been 
germinating in his brain. He was desperately anxious to 
take a more active part in the operations : but the state of 
his leg precluded him from marching or riding. 

Although Enderby’s letters contain a fairly complete 
record of the daily progress of the fighting, I have omitted 
the great bulk of them from this text as not being altogether 
relevant : and have confined myself to quoting some few 
only with the object of illustrating the effect of the 
Homeric struggle on the mind of one of the R.F.C., which 
arm was perforce relegated to play but a subsidiary role 
in the encounter. 


St. Omer, 23 November 1914. 

...An epic has taken place before our eyes, or, rather, 
beneath our gaze, as we flew, impotent to help, above the 
heads of our comrades battling on the ridge in front of 
Ypres. ... 

From the end of October to the middle of November 
the ragged line of war-worn men has held out day and 
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night against the repeated onslaught of vastly superior 
numbers and in the face of a superior artillery concentra- 
tion. But shot and shell have failed to break their spirit 
or to effect a breach wide enough for the enemy to thrust 
through his serried hordes. .. . 

True, the line has faltered . . . given way here and there 
under overwhelming pressure : but each time the gap has 
closed again, and the German onrush has been stemmed 
by some heroic effort. One such instance was at Gheluvelt, 
when the Ist Guards Brigade and the 2nd Worcesters 
added immortal lustre to their laurels by making a counter- 
attack which hurled the Germans back in confusion upon 
their supports. ... 

... Lo the left of the 1st Division, a Squadron of the 
Composite Regiment of the Household Cavalry gave their 
lives almost to a man.... 

But we cannot let the pilots go : we cannot spare them. 
They are too valuable: and they are too few in numbers. ... 

It is agonizing to be relegated to the role of a mere 
spectator while one’s friends and countrymen are pouring 
out their life-blood on the field of battle. But our turn 
will come. I say ours advisedly, because, Tom, I have 
come to the conclusion that if I am debarred from joining 
the ground forces owing to my damaged leg, there is only 
one thing possible for me to do. By hook or by crook I 
must get leave to learn to fly. I can stand this semi-non- 
combatant job no longer. I hardly dare to look the 
Infantryman or the Gunner in the face. I stand ashamed 
before the silent unwavering stare in the forespent eyes 
of the men who stood their ground unflinchingly . . . firing 
their rifles until the barrel-casings became so charred as to 
render them unserviceable, then snatching up the weapon 
of a stricken comrade and keeping up the devastating hail 
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of bullets until, at last, the enemy dead formed a barrier in 
front of them over which the supporting columns could 
not bring themselves to advance. ... 


November 1914 was a very bad month as regards the 
weather : and Enderby’s letters at this period constantly 
bemoan the inability of the R.F.C. to take more than a 
comparatively minor share in the conduct of operations. 
The news, therefore, of a successful raid carried out on 
the Zeppelin sheds at Friedrichshafen on 21st November, 
and of which he speaks in glowing terms, came as some sort 
of consolation to the chafing spirits of the Flying Corps. 


.«. We have just got the details of the raid carried out 
by the sailor-pilots on the Zeppelin sheds on Lake Con- 
stance. For sheer pluck and audacity this exploit would be 
hard to beat; especially when one takes into consideration 
the type of engine employed. . .an 80 h.p. Gnome rotary. 
That any of them got there and back speaks volumes for 
the skill and devotion of all concerned, both pilots and 
mechanics. 

The idea was, of course, to destroy the German air- 
ships as well as their factories and building yards which lie 
close to the edge of the Lake: and so to bring the war right 
into the enemy’s camp. The Germans have often boasted 
that they would make use of these monster aircraft to pour 
death and destruction upon Britain and the British Fleet. 

The R.N.A.S. therefore decided that it was up to them 
to repeat the effort of Drake at Cadiz, and to singe the 
whiskers of Count Zeppelin or the mustachios of his Im- 
perial Master before the latter could bring their aerial 
Armada into action. 

Belfort, the French frontier fortress, was selected as the 
starting-point. The route to Friedrichshafen (the neutra- 
lity of Switzerland was not to be infringed by flying over 
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Swiss territory) lay slightly north of east: over the Black 
Forest and parallel to the valley of the Rhine. On nearing 
Schaffhausen, the course altered a few points to the south, 
bringing the raiders straight over the town of Constance, 
and so across the water to their objective. 

On the morning of the fatal day, four machines stood 
ready on the aerodrome, each of them loaded with four 
bombs of 20 lb. apiece. The pilots, Squadron-Comman- 
der Briggs, Flight-Lieutenants Sippe, Babington, and Can- 
non, after having made a final inspection of their newly 
fitted bomb-racks and releases, ran up their engines to - 
test their revolutions, settled themselves in their seats, 
and, one by one the four little Avros swept across the 
ground on the start of their adventurous expedition. 
Cannon’s machine failed to take off, and broke a tail- 
skid; but the other three got well away, and were soon lost 
to sight in the haze to the eastward. 

The dauntless three completed the outward journey. 
About four hours later two of them returned . . . to report 
that their leader, Briggs, had been brought down by anti- 
aircraft fire somewhere near the town of Friedrichshafen: 
but that, between them, they had been able to do a con- 
siderable amount of damage by securing some direct hits 
on the hangars and the yards. 

Pretty good performance! ... 


Some of the results of this gallant enterprise afterwards 
came to hand through the agency of a neutral citizen who 
was an eyewitness of the whole affair. In his account he 
says that nine bombs fell within an area of 700 square 
yards. One of them hit a Zeppelin shed, playing havoc 
with the airship housed inside it: while another struck the 
gasometer which exploded with terrific violence and shook 
all the buildings in the town. The authorities, both civil 
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and military apparently relapsed into a state of panic: and 
the effect of seeing three British aeroplanes swoop re- 
peatedly down to what seemed to be the level of the house- 
tops, gave rise to the impression that dozens, if not scores, 
of hostile aircraft were upon them. The inhabitants made 
certain that their last hour had come! 

Only the anti-aircraft squads seem to have kept their 
heads: and both the returning pilots reported that they 
were met with a heavy fire from guns and mitrailleuses. 
Briggs was forced to land, while both Sippe and Babington 
were badly shot about. 

Ouragent further reports that the most meticulous pre- 
cautions were afterwards taken to prevent a repetition of 
such a raid. The anti-aircraft defences were doubled and 
trebled: and great cages of wire netting were erected over 
the Zeppelin hangars to protect their roofs from a bomb- 
ing attack. 

The Germans had evidently been given a thorough 
fright. 


I append here Lieutenant Sippe’s log. 


9.55a.m. Left Belfort. Shaped course for Basle, fol- 
lowing Nos. 873 and 875. 

10.25 a.m. Arrived Basle, passed to the north: observed 
No. 873 going away to the south. Overtook 
No. 875. No. 873 several miles to starboard. 
Followed the Rhine at a height of about 5,000 
feet, keeping to the north. 

II a.m. Above the clouds in the Rhine Valley. No. 
873 passed across and took up position ahead 
and about a mile to port. No. 875 about two 
miles astern and about same height. 

11.30a.m. Arrived extreme end of the Lake and came 
down to within Io feet of the water. Con- 
tinued at this height over the Lake, passing 
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Constance ata very low altitude, as considered 
less likelihood of being seen. Crossed Lake and 
hugged north shore until five miles from ob- 
jective. Started to climb and reached 1,200 
feet. Observed 12 or 14 shrapnels bursting 
slightly north of Friedrichshafen. Presumed 
these were directed against No. 873. 

11.55 a.m. When half a mile from the sheds I put the 
machine into a dive, and came down to 700 
ft. Observed men lined up to the right of 
the shed: number estimated 300-500. Drop- 
ped one bomb in enclosure to put gunners 
off their aim, and, when in correct position, 
dropped two into Worksand shed. Thefourth 
bomb failed to release. During this time very 
heavy fire, mitrailleuse and rifle, was being 
kept up: and shells were being rapidly fired. 
Dived and flew north until out of range of 
the guns; and then turned back to the water- 
side shed totry torelease fourth bomb. Bomb 
would not release, was fired on by two machine- 
guns. Dived down to the surface of the lake 
and made good my escape. 

1.50p.m. Arrived Belfort. 


This was the second of two long-distance bombing raids 
undertaken by the Royal Naval Air Service in the early 
stages of the War. Some six weeks before the date of the 
Friedrichshafen raid a plan had been formed for an at- 
tempt on the Zeppelin sheds at Cologne and Diisseldorf: 
the point of departure being the aerodrome at Antwerp. 
Owing to bad weather the enterprise had been postponed 
from day to day: and it was only on October gth, the 
very day of the evacuation of the Belgian fortress by the 
Allied forces, that a start was made. When the machines 
were being got ready for their long flight, the aerodrome 
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was already well within range of the German artillery: and 
the enemy were fast approaching. The weather conditions 
were abominable still; but it was felt that it was a case of 
now or never. 

Two Sopwith Tabloids were detailed for the raid. The 
first machine to set out reached Cologne; but the mist was 
so thick that the pilot could not find the hangars although 
he searched for them for some ten minutes from a height 
of 600 feet and under a continuous and heavy fire. Finally 
he dropped his bombs upon the railway station, and re- 
turned. 

The second pilot made his way to Diisseldorf; and his 
efforts were crowned with greater success. From 600 feet 
he obtained a direct hit on the Zeppelin shed, which 
crumpled up like a pack of cards, took fire, and sent up a 
column of flame to within 100 feet of the attacking aero- 
plane. It afterwards transpired that a brand-new airship 
which had but lately been moved to these, its battle 
head-quarters, was totally destroyed. The pilot with his 
machine considerably damaged, sought to regain his base. 
But when still twenty miles from Antwerp he ran out of 
petrol and was forced to land. It was touch and go as to 
whether he fell into the hands of the enemy. . . . Borrow- 
ing a bicycle from a peasant, he began peddling frantically 
for ‘home’. 

That same night the City of Antwerp was surrendered to 
the Germans; the R.N.A.S. having, with the remainder of 
the defending forces to beat so hasty a retreat, that there 
was no possibility of saving their machines. 

Now that the opposing armies had settled down to sta- 
tionary trench-warfare, the role of the R.F.C. again under- 
went certain modifications; and at the end of November a 
reorganization was brought about in which a further de- 
centralization of command took place by the formation of 
Wings (under the command of Lieutenant-Colonels, 
R.F.C.). The two new Wings were composed of two 
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Squadrons (less one Flight) each; and the Squadrons were 
attached for duty to the General Officers commanding the 
Army Corps in the line. 

The actual distribution at the end of 1914 was thus: 


R.F.C. Head-quarters. St. Omer. 

No. 4 Squadron St. Omer (2 Maurice Farmans with 
Wireless Detachment at Bailleul). 

Wireless Unit (less 2 St. Omer. 


sections) 
One section. IT Corps, Bailleul. 
One section. ITI Corps, Bailleul. 
ist Wing H.Q. Merville. 
No. 2 Squadron (less IV Corps, Merville. 
one Flight) 
One Flight. St. Omer. 
No. 3 Squadron. Indian Corps, Hinges. 
2nd Wing H.Q. St. Omer. 
No. 5 Squadron (less III Corps, Bailleul. 
one Flight) 
One Flight. St. Omer. 
No. 6 Squadron. II Corps, Bailleul. 
Aircraft Park. Advanced Base, St. Omer: Base, 


Rouen, 


On Christmas day an order was issued whereby the first 
two ‘Armies’ were brought into being. The First Army, 
under the command of Sir Douglas Haig, was composed of 
the 1st, 4th, and Indian Corps; while the II and III Corps, 
with the 27th Division, formed the Second Army under Sir 
H. Smith-Dorrien. Then the 1st Wing was definitely al- 
lotted to the First Army, and the 2nd Wing to Second 
Army. | 

Writing a few days after Christmas, Enderby records 
the fact that: 


... The General Staff is in a towering rage because it 
has been reported that a truce was proclaimed on Christ- 
mas Day by the units holding the line front of Armen- 
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tires: and that the scandalous sight was seen of Thomas 
Atkins and Brother Fritz fraternizing in No-Man’s Land. 
The whole lamentable business was apparently started by 
some ex-German waiters in the Hun lines giving voice to 
‘Good King Wenceslas . . .’: then holding up a white flag 
and shouting across the suggestion that each side should 
leave the other in peace to digest their plum-pudding 
lying out in the open! 

The Battalion and Company Commanders concerned 
are said to be about to be hauled on the mat for failing to 
instil the proper offensive spirit into their men. ... 


St. Omer, 23 Fanuary 1915. 

. Dunkirk was again raided yesterday by German air- 
craft: the second time this month. Not much harm was 
done... only one shed in the Docks set on fire, I’m told. 
One of our fellows who went up to meet the Huns in a 
Martinsyde disabled one of the enemy with a rifle bullet, 
and we captured the pilot and passenger as well as the 
machine intact. Great rejoicings! 

The most interesting part of the episode was that the 
attack was made by no less than thirteen German aero- 
planes flying together en masse, right close up to one an- 
other. This is the first time that so many machines have 
been seen grouped in the air. 

We were discussing the question of group or ‘formation’ 
flying in the Mess last night. The majority of the pilots 
present discountenanced the idea: some went so far as to 
suggest that the only conceivable reason for the Huns to 
be flying in formation was that they probably derived an 
added confidence in numbers and comfort in companion- 
ship. They also argued that a swarm of machines flying 
in close proximity to one another would constitute a much 
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easier target for anti-aircraft guns than single aeroplanes 
at various heights and intervals. I wonder if they were 
right. One is proverbially unsuccessful in trying to ‘brown’ 
a covey of partridges.... 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that the late 
Lord Kitchener was among the very first to advocate 
formation flying as a principle of tactical soundness. His 
shrewd foresight is proven by the following conversation 
which took place between himself and Colonel Trenchard, 
who was then in command of R.F.C. Head-quarters at 
Farnborough, at the War Office shortly after the outbreak 
of the War. 

‘Trenchard, when I come down to Farnborough, I 
want to see machines flying in formation.’ 

‘But that is impossible,’ said Colonel Trenchard, “The 
machines are all of different types and different perform- 
ances. We cannot fly in formation.’ 

‘Trenchard, when I come down to Farnborough, I 
want to see machines flying in formation.’ 

‘But, sir, it can’t be done.’ 

‘Trenchard, when I come down to Farnborough, you 
will have four machines paraded for me ...to fly in 
formation.’ 

But some time was yet to elapse before Lord Kitchener’s 
ideas were adopted: and before Squadrons came to be 
armed with machines of a single type. 


Diary, 25 Fanuary. 

... There was rather a pathetic incident to-day. We 
employ pigeons for bringing messages from our agents be- 
hind the German lines. The R.F.C. naturally takes a hand 
in the game. Our role is to fly over to some out-of-the- 
way spot, previously arranged, and to drop a basket full of 
homing pigeons in a parachute. The spy then picks them 
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up: and they fly straight back to us with messages attached 
to their legs. 

Pigeons are brave birds. They fly through any sort of 
weather. To-day one of them performed an act of gallan- 
try worthy of Napoleon’s famous drummer-boy. The bird 
in question struggled into the pigeon loft, and having de- 
livered its message, fell dead upon the floor. It had been 
shot in the chest, and one ofits legs had been blown away.... 
undoubtedly while crossing the trenches, for the enemy 
are always on the look-out for westward flying pigeons. ... 

The men buried it with pomp and circumstance. .. . 


Pigeons were also carried on the seaplanes of the 
R.N.A.S.; and on several occasions ‘homed’ with messages 
from pilots who had made forced landings out to sea, and 
so contrived their rescue. 


Diary, 8 February 1915. 

... Lhe General went up to Ypres for a Pow-wow: so 
I took the opportunity to go with him for a joy-ride. . . . 

... I never realized till I walked up the Menin road 
and through the communication trenches towards Hooge 
Chateau what a terrible time the infantry were going 
through. The ground in this part of the country is so wet 
and low-lying that the trenches, or, rather, the breast- 
works . . . it is impossible to dig down to any depth as the 
water comes oozing up from underneath ... are com- 
pletely water-logged. The parapets are made of sandbags 
filled with mud and slime, not always bullet-proof and 
never shell-proof. The troops in the particular section of 
the line happen to be Regular Battalions collected from 
the outposts of the Empire: in some cases from tropical or 
semi-tropical zones, and flung into this sea of mud, to 
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stand in it waist-deep for ten days on end. Wretched 
devils, they’ve had no time to get acclimatized, and are 
suffering severely from trench-feet. 

The communication trenches are so deep in muck as to 
be impassable: so that food and ammunition for those in 
the front line have to be brought up at night over the top 
of the ground. The carrying parties have an unpleasant 
time of it if the German gunners happen to be in a can- 
tankerous mood, and begin searching the back areas. 

The sickening part of it is that our own artillery are so 
short of ammunition that they cannot retaliate when the 
Hun indulges in a bout of ‘Hate’. Our Battery Comman- 
ders are now limited to four rounds per gun per day. Was 
it not announced in Parliament that we had all the shells 
we want? 

But in spite of all his troubles, the morale of the private 
soldier is quite amazing. The worse the situation, the more 
the troops in the fighting line make light of it: the more 
they laugh and joke. ‘The difference in the atmosphere be- 
tween Ypres and St. Omer is most remarkable. The nearer 
one gets to the fire-step the more cheeriness one finds. .. . 

... Lo hear our men talk, one would never dream that 
they were at war at all. They speak of the enemy with 
good-humoured tolerance, and treat the German soldier, 
when they catch him, with a sort of mild contempt ...a 
good fellow, possibly; but certainly unlucky to be born a 
Hun! I once met two young privates escorting a prisoner 
back behind the lines. They were plying him with bully- 
beef and cigarettes; and chuckling to themselves with ill- 
concealed amusement. 

‘Ere, Fritz! cried one of them, ‘Sing us the Ymn of 
*Ate!? Only in battle does the British soldier get his blood 
‘up. When the fight is over he is as gentle as a dove. ... 
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..+ We had tea in the great Square of Ypres: at a table 
set outside a small estaminet, in the true French fashion. 
I met a lot of friends . . . infantrymen from the units in 
reserve who had ridden in on the battalion transport 
horses: cavalrymen and gunners, all assembling from 
several miles around for the evening’s hour of relaxation. 
It might have been a gathering in a London club! It had 
been a delicious afternoon, with the sun shining down 
upon the broad white Square and lighting up the Cathedral 
and the old Cloth Hall, already breached and battered by 
the German guns. 

On the far side of the Square are other little eating 
houses, the haunts of N.C.O.s and men. They, too, have 
snatched an hour off duty to meet and talk and write their 
letters home, or to bandy words in Anglo-French, the 
language of their joint creation, with the buxom Flemish 
wenches. ... 

Ypres has never been abandoned by the civil population. 
They have stayed and shared the dangers of warfare with 
the Allied Army. ... 


St. Omer, 7 March 1915. 

... The General still refuses to entertain my applica- 
tion to go home to learn to fly. When I again tackled him 
on the subject the other day, he put me off with the caus- 
tic remark that elderly gentlemen like myself should be 
content to make themselves useful upon terra firma; and 
that, in any case, the War Office would never sanction 
such a proposal, even if he were to put it to them. But I 
have not given up hope. I feel that if I pester him long 
enough, he will give way inthe end. Ifnot...Ishall have 
to bring pressure to bear in other quarters. In the mean- 
time I am finding congenial work in helping to devise new 
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schemes for the tactical employment of the aeroplane, 
especially in regard to the co-operation with the Infantry 
... and, occasionally, I manage to get a flight over the 
lines in the capacity of observer. . . . | 


... Talking of observers, I wish it could be urged on 
those in high places at home that it is imperative that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to establish a training centre 
for aerial observers. A beginning is being made to obtain 
officers as observers; but, as yet, there is no trained per- 
sonnel for this important department. ... 

Hitherto all observation had been carried out either by 
the pilots themselves, by passengers selected from amongst 
the more inexperienced pilots, by Intelligence Officers, the 
Disciplinary Sergeant-Major, or by anybody else who hap- 
pened to be handy at the moment of departure of a recon- 
naissance machine. 

Accurate observation from the air requires a specially 
trained eye. 


St. Omer, 14 March 1915. 

... Alas! Our high hopes have been doomed to dis- 
appointment. The first news from Neuve-Chapelle was 
excellent ; and we all thought that we should break through 
at least as far as Douai. But it seems that the attacking 
battalions had not got very far before they were held up 
by uncut wire. There are murmurs of insufficient artillery 
preparation . . . but what can the unfortunate gunners do 
without a sufficiency of shells? Nobody had the slightest 
conception of the enormous quantity of high-explosive re- 
quired to demolish a hundred yards of barbed-wire en- 
tanglement. ... 

There is one comfort. The R.F.C. are coming into their 
Own again; and it was shown that aeroplanes can render 
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a very material assistance to the ground forces in more 
ways than one. 

... The plans which we had made for dropping mes- 
sages at prearranged ‘postes de commandement’ in order 
to supply Brigade and Divisional Commanders with in- 
formation as to the progress of their troops, worked well. ... 


In trench warfare on an extended frontage and when 
there are no flanks, it is almost impossible for the Senior 
Commanders to discover what is actually happening in the 
firing line except by means of aerial observation . . . once 
the attack is launched. Ground communications are of a 
very precarious nature. Telephone lines are generally cut 
by shell-fire. Ground observation is hopelessly hampered 
by drifting smoke; and runners, besides being extremely 
vulnerable, take so long to deliver their dispatches that by 
the time that reports reach Divisional H.Q. the situation 
may have radically changed. From the moment of ‘Zero’ 
onwards the initiative passes to the Platoon Commanders. 
Says Enderby: 

. ’ve seen General Officers tearing their hair in 
despair at being unable to get any authoritative news of 
the fate of their various units, which have disappeared 
‘over the top’ into the blue... . 


But a man in an aeroplane has a wide and uninterrupted 
field of vision. He can signal the approximate position of 
the troops; and can, at any rate, help to prevent the 
tragedy that more than once occurred . . . that of our own 
men being shot in the back by their own artillery, owing 
to the gunners not knowing when to lift their barrage. 


... We did quite a lot of bombing. Lille was success- 
fully attacked and a wireless station there destroyed. Rail- 
way junctions were made the chief objectives, and the best 
effort of all was that of No. § Squadron, one of whose 
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pilots, in a Martinsyde scout, came down to 120 feet over 
Menin to drop a 100-lb. bomb on the railway fork just 
north of the town. He got within ten yards of the actual 
fork and blew the permanent way to pieces... . 


The above extracts refer to the Battle of Neuve-Cha- 
pelle, which took place on 10, 11 and 12 March, and in 
which the First Army attempted to break through the 
German defences covering Douai. The attack wasa failure 
and was abandoned. 

During the opening months of the year 1915 fighting in 
the air had been gradually on the increase. The first ‘com- 
bat report’ was received at G.H.Q. on 20 December 1914, 
describing how a ‘German biplane had been encountered 
near Poperinghe’ and had been followed to Morbecque by 
a B.E. of No. 4 Squadron, and how ‘the passenger of the 
B.E. fired forty rounds from his rifle, and the German 
replied with some rounds from his revolver’. 

Since those days the lists of combat reports had grown 
longer, until in the critical period of the second battle of 
Ypres, no less than thirty-three fights took place in the air. 
It had by this time become an accepted principle that all 
machines carrying a passenger should be armed with Lewis 
guns. 


... As at present arranged [writes Enderby], the gun is 
fitted to a traversing mounting fixed behind the front (or 
passenger’s) seat, so that it fires overthe tail of the machine, 
i.e. in the opposite direction to the line of flight. 

... Lhis is and must be the first stage: as the method is — 
inefficient and can never be wholly satisfactory. With 
this type of mounting the gunner can only engage an 
enemy aeroplane when flying away from it. As somebody 
aptly put it... the Lewis gun, when placed like the sting 
of a wasp in the tail of the machine, is a good weapon of 
defence, but of little use in the attack. As it is, the only 
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way in which to attack one’s opponent is to fly up to him, 
and then turn away... with the range increasing all the 
time. 

. .. Some device is required whereby one can fire for- 
wards; but the difficulty is to avoid shooting into the blades 
of the propeller. I’ve heard rumours of anew ‘pusher’ type 
being sent out. This would give a field of fire in front. 
But, so far, this new machine has remained a myth. ... 


On 22 April 1915 the Germans launched their second 
great offensive against the British troops in the Ypres 
Salient. The brunt of the initial assault, which was pre- 
ceded by theemission of clouds of poison gas from cylinders 
laid along the enemy front-line system of trenches, was 
borne by the Canadian Division; but, at one time or an- 
other during the stern struggle that followed almost every 
unit in the Army took its part. Once again, but at a severe 
cost, the historic town of Ypres was saved from the in- 
vader ... though the town itself was reduced to a mere 
heap of ruins by the German heavy artillery, and the 
radius of the Salient was shortened by the loss of Polygon 
Wood and Poelcapelle. 

The use of poison gas by the Germans came as a com- 
plete surprise to the Allied Armies; this form of warfare 
having been debarred by mutual consent at the Hague 
Convention. Its employment aroused the bitterest anger 
and resentment throughout the civilized world. 

On Enderby, who was in the neighbourhood of Ypres 
shortly after the beginning of the battle, and was so able 
to see with his eyes the effect of the chlorine on the un- 
fortunate men who had breathed it into their lungs, the 
sight of their sufferings produced so deep and lasting im- 
pression as virtually to recast his whole attitude towards 
the German people. Hitherto, he had looked on them as 
sheep led by bad shepherds, themselves innocuous; but, 
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from now onwards, I believe that he cherished a real 
hatred of the Hun; and that is why, when the time came 
for him to take an active part in the actual fighting in the 
air, he proved himself to be one of the most formidable 


and relentless opponents with whom the German aviators 
had to deal. 
St. Omer, 26 April 1915. 

..- [have just got back from the Salient. The firing is 
still very heavy. Fifteen-inch shells come slamming into 
Ypres itself at regular intervals of about eleven minutes 

. making the most frightful mess of the place. . . . 

... The Indian Corps have been moved into the line. 
God help them! It is hardly the job for the Gurkha and 
the Sikh. The native troops are thoroughly out of their 
element, and they look perfectly miserable. . . . 

... I went into the hospital at Bailleul on the way 
home. The spectable of those wretched men lying there 
in their bunks, black in the face and gasping for breath, 
obviousl y suffering the tortures of the damned, is the most 
ghastly thing imaginable. ... Neither the doctors nor the 
nurses can do anything for them. The sooner they die, the 
better. Even the slightly gassed cases will probably be af- 
fected for the rest of their lives .. . 

The doctors don’t say much . . . nobody says very much 
about this latest outrage on humanity; but one can see the 
grim hatred burning in their eyes. For my own part, I 
came away from that place seething with red rage.... I 
am going to learn to fly, because I want to kil every 
mother’s son of that misbegotten race that I can come by. 
I crave to kill... alone and single-handed; and I feel that 
I can best accomplish my purpose in the Air. ... 


Shortly after writing the above, Enderby came home on 
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a week’s leave from France. He spent the greater part of 
time in badgering his friends in the War Office to stretch 
a point in his favour and to waive the restrictions laid down 
by the Medical Authorities as to age and physical fitness. 
His determination reaped its reward in the end; and, 
armed with promises that his case would be favourably 
considered, he returned to St. Omer in a far happier frame 
of mind. 

It was during the second battle of Ypres that the R.F.C. 
gained its first Victoria Cross. 


St. Omer, 4 May 1915. 

... The first news which greeted me on my return here 
was that the Royal Flying Corps has been awarded its first 
V.C. ... posthumous, alas! 

Rhodes-Moorhouse, of No. 2 Squadron, was sent out on 
a special mission to bomb the railway junction at Courtrai, 
a pivotal point in the enemy system of communications. 
He had been told to use his own discretion as to the height 
from which he should drop his ‘egg’. It would have been 
well within the compass of his orders had he decided to 
bomb his objective from the comparatively safe altitude 
of a few thousand feet; but from such a height the chances 
of obtaining a direct hit were extremely dubious. This 
gallant officer, determined to do everything possible to 
achieve his object, elected to come down to within a few 
hundred feet of the ground. On approaching Courtrai he 
came under a fierce fire opened up on him from all sides 
by guns and small arms. Undeterred, he pursued his way 
towards the railway junction; and in doing so he passed 
within easy range of the church belfry, at the top of 
which the Germans had established a nest of machine guns, 
where he ran the gauntlet of a murderous fire: the machine 
gunners being practically on a level with himself. 
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Reaching the junction, he released his bomb, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing it explode right between the rails. 
But no sooner had he pulled up the nose of his machine in 
order to climb out of range of the defenders’ fire, than he 
was hit and severely wounded in the abdomen. Two more 
bullets struck him ...in the hand and the thigh, while the 
aeroplane was also badly damaged. 

In the circumstances, and realizing that he was very 
badly, if not mortally wounded, he resolved to make for 
home by the quickest possible route. He knew that he 
could ill afford the time necessary to climbing to 3,000 or 
4,000 feet which he would have done in the ordinary 
course of events before recrossing the lines. If he were to 
attempt it, he might collapse and faint from loss of blood: 
in which case he would fail to deliver his report. Home he 
must get... and quickly. 

Turning to the westward, he flew straight towards the 
British lines, never swerving, never rising higher than 
when he left Courtrai. 

For thirty-five minutes the crippled machine flew on, 
bearing the crippled pilot . . . under continuous fire from 
the enemy on the ground. Well nigh exhausted, Moor- 
house, by dint of an almost superhuman effort, just man- 
aged to make the aerodrome at Merville; and, on landing, 
insisted on making out a full report of his observations be- 
fore consenting to be removed to hospital. The following 
day he died of his wounds. ... 


Diary, 6 May 1915. 

Moorhouse’s exploit is still the sole topic of conversa- 
tion. ... The most astonishing part of it is that, flying 
over the heads of the Germans at so low an altitude, he 
should have got homeatall. Yet hestates that after leaving 
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Courtrai he passed unscathed through the fire directed 
at him from the ground. Though, in all probability, every 
Hun who happened to beon the line of his flight had a shot 
at him, not one of them touched him. It only shows how 
difficult a target is a low-flying aeroplane for troops on the 
ground: a thing which none of us had realized before. ... 

. -- Moorhouse’s performance also opens up a new 
possibility. . . that of attacking the enemy billets and com- 
munications with bomb and machine gun from a low alti- 
tude. . . and some distance behind the lines... . 


Diary, 15 May 1915. 

. A curious kind of comradeship appears to be de- 
veloping between the two opposing Flying Corps; more 
especially since fighting in the air has become the rule 
rather than the exception. . 

One would imagine that the Air Service has attracted 
the pick of the German officers; and, to give the devils 
their due, there are some stout fellows among them. I sup- 
pose it is the sporting element, and, to a certain extent, 
the personal touch which characterized the knightly duels 
and tourneys in the old days of chivalry that appeal to 
these young paladins of the air, and which is responsible 
for this sense of mutual regard. ... 

The medieval spirit is being resuscitated by our pilots, 
who have taken to dropping messages on the German aero- 
dromes, challenging their opponents to single combat and 
giving them a rendezvous of time and place... The 
enemy have not always responded to these invitations with 
the alacrity expected of them; so, the other day, one of our 
enthusiastic champions, after vainly bombarding a certain 
German aerodrome with messages of defiance, to which he 
added a little ‘ginger’ in the shape of grenades and machine- 
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gun bullets, at last, in desperation, came down to within 
a hundred feet of the sheds and dropped a pair of old boots 
upon the tarmac, inside which he had inserted a pie of 
paper bearing the inscription: 

‘Herewith boots, pairs one, German Flying Officers on © 
the ground for use of.’ 


Each side duly notifies the other of the fate of any of 
their Flying Officers who fail to return from patrol, or are 
shot down on the wrong side of the lines. One of the first 
messages to be received from the Germans was worded 
thus: 


‘From German Flyers to English Flyers, west of Es- 
taires. A parasol flying craft was hit by artillery over 
Fournes at 1.30 p.m. yesterday. It burst into flames in the 
air. Your two comrades were killed at once. They are be- 
ing buried in the churchyard just east of Fournes.’ 


Iil 


As, at this point, there intervenes a blank period of almost 
one year in Enderby’s correspondence, during which time 
he was at home in England, I propose, for the sake of con- 
tinuity, and before passing on to the letters which cover 
the Battle of the Somme, to here insert a short summary 
of the consecutive stages of the amazingly rapid develop- 
ment of the R.F.C. in the field, so as to show how each 
successive step was brought about to suit the changing cir- 
cumstance of War; how new designs were produced to 
cope with new requirements; how invention followed on 
invention, as call followed upon call. 

‘The war in the air,’ wrote a Staff Officer, ‘which at 
the outset had been rather in the nature of a sporting ad- 
venture, has, during these last few months, taken on a very 
different aspect. Itisnowasternstruggle for life and death; 
a fact to which we are fully alive.’ 

In August 1914, four squadrons of twelve machines 
apiece ...machines which in the short space of a single 
year had become completely obsolete . . . comprised the 
sum total of our aerial forces. The pilots and observers 
were armed with rifles and revolvers; these being their sole 
weapons of offence or defence. Their duties consisted of 
furnishing frequent and accurate reconnaissance reports; 
and, later, of artillery registration. Each machine worked 
independently; each pilot was accorded his particular mis- 
sion, and he went about his business alone and unescorted. 
There were no specialists; every pilot was prepared to take 
on any job that came along. The enemy Flying Corps 
worked on the same lines. 

At the end of 1914 there were no great changes. A few 
aeroplanes carried Lewis guns, fitted by observers on 
mountings of their own designing. ‘There were hardly any 
combats in the air; and a fight was looked upon as a 
pleasant interlude in the ordinary routine. 
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When examining the lines along which the flying ser- 
vices expanded during the Great War, it must always be 
borne in mind that the basic function of the aerial arm was 
to render the utmost possible assistance to the Army in 
the Field. (To-day more advanced ideas prevail.) Bomb- 
ing raids were carried out in order to harass the German 
infantry and artillery, whole offensive patrols, which, 
later on, were to occupy about one half of the strength of 
the R.A.F., were primarily the outcome of the necessity 
of affording adequate protection from hostile aircraft 
to the Corps squadrons which were engaged in artillery 
observation and contact patrol with the Infantry. 

It was in the early months of 1915 that the enemy first 
began to send single machines across the lines to recon- 
noitre our back areas and to scatter bombs on suitable 
targets in rear of the trenches. In consequence of these 
attacks, ‘Scouts’, or fighting machines, were called into 
being, and one of these Scouts was attached to each of our 
Squadrons for defensive purposes. It became the duty of 
the Scout pilot to give battle to the German aerial invader 
and to chivvy him back into his own territory. 

Thus it came about that different types of pecune 
began to be allotted to distinctive duties. 

The spring of 1915 marked a further forward fens in 
that it came to be recognized that three separate and dis- 
tinct tasks would fall to the lot of the R.F.C., viz. artillery 
observation; bombing; and fighting as such (with photo- 
graphy and reconnaissance as common to all); and that 
both pilots and observers would, in future, have to 
undergo special training to fit them for their respective 
roles. 

By the autumn the new ideas had been accepted and put 
into operation. ‘They were summarized in the Orders 
issued by the 3rd Wing just before the Battle of Loos. 
The Wing was to: 

1. Prevent the arrival of reinforcements and ammu- 
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nition by blocking the railway between the junc- 
tion between Douai and Valenciennes. 

2. Protect by means of offensive patrols the aeroplanes of 

the First Army carrying out artillery observation. 

3. Carry out tactical reconnaissance and artillery obser- 

vation for the Third Army. 

Of the way in which the pilots and their observers carried 
out their missions, the Field-Marshal commanding-in-chief 
remarks in his dispatch: 

‘Artillery observation and photography are two of the 
most trying tasks the Royal Flying Corps is called upon to 
perform, as our airmen must remain for long periods within 
easy range of the enemy’s anti-aircraft guns. 

“The work of observation for the guns from aeroplanes 
has now become an important factor in artillery fire; and 
the personnel of the two Arms work in the closest co-opera- 
tion.... 

‘As evidence of the dangers which our Flying Officers 
are called upon to face, I may state that on one occasion a 
machine was hit in no fewer than 300 places, and yet the 
officer successfully carried out his mission. .. . 

“The R.F.C. has carried out a continuous bombardment 
of the enemy’s communications, descending to 500 feet 
and under in order to hit moving trains on the railway. 
This bombing has been kept up day after day. In the space 
of five days during the operations at the end of September 
nearly six tons of bombs have been dropped on moving 
trains, five of which are known to have been practically 
wrecked, some containing troops, while the main railway 
was damaged in many places... .’ 

Furthermore, fighting in the air was becoming the rule 
- rather than the exception. The monthly tale of combats 
reported increased from 26 in May to 47 in July. 

Still the Germans grew more active. The British supre- 
macy in the air, which enabled accuracy of aim on the part 
of our artillery to compensate to a certain extent for the 
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shortage of ammunition, became a cause of deep anxiety 
to the German General Staff; and in order to prevent the 
British airmen from having things all their own way, the 
enemy Flying Corps was urged to greater efforts. 

The Germans, like ourselves, were for the most part 
equipped with machines in no way adapted for fighting in 
the air. The Albatross, L.V.G., and Aviatik were, like the 
B.E.2., armed with a gun capable of firing only in the direc- 
tion opposite to the line of flight. 

But fortunately for the Germans, they had acquired the 
services of an aeroplane designer of outstanding ability in 
the person of Mr. Fokker, a Dutch subject. This same 
M. Fokker had offered his services to the British Govern- 
ment not long since, and had been turned down! 

The appearance of the Fokker monoplane in the month 
of May was soon to put a very different complexion upon 
the state of affairs. At first our pilots were not much im- 
pressed by this new apparation. They had been far more 
concerned with *Two-tails’, a frightful looking contrap- 
tion with a double fuselage which forged its way through 
the air like some ungainly troll. 

But there were two outstanding features about the new 
machine. First it was difficult to spot. A thin black line 
with a blob in the middle, very like a cormorant in the 
wing, was all that could be seen. Secondly, it was fitted 
with an ‘interrupter gear’, by means of which the machine 
gun could be made to fire directly ahead in the line of 
flight, the bullets passing between the propeller blades, and 
the trigger automatically stopped when the blades came 
opposite the barrel of the gun. ‘This was a development of 
the first importance. 

It was only after some time, during which the Fokker 
began to appear in greater numbers and the German pilots 
had acquired a better knowledge of a machine which they 
had at first found difficult to fly, that the menace of these 
single-seater tractors made itself felt 
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As the months slipped by the list of our casualties grew. 
Artillery observation machines were shot down in full view 
of our men in the trenches, while long-distance bombers 
frequently failed to return from patrol. The Fokkers were 
gaining a complete ascendancy over our machines. They 
had a superior performance both in climb and speed over 
our Vickers Fighters and the remainder of our first batch 
of ‘Scouts’. The tactics of their pilots seldom varied. They 
would climb to a height of about 10,000 feet whence they 
would swoop, hawk-like, upon our machines as they passed 
below them, firing continuously as they dived. They 
would dive at and past their opponents, continuing 
straight onwards and downwards until well out of range; 
then they would climb again at their leisure, to repeat the 
process later on. The Fokkers hunted in pairs, sometimes 
even three of them would fly together as for mutual pro- 
tection. 

Thus it came about that it was the Germans who first 
vindicated Lord Kitchener’s far-sightedness by putting 
his theory of formation flying into practice. The R.F.C. 
were of necessity compelled shortly to follow suit. ‘We 
are having to fight for all our information ,’ wrote a Staff 
Officer, ‘We are now sending out our machines in pairs.’ 
This order aroused considerable opposition amongst the 
pilots, many of whom argued that bysending two machines 
to do the work of one, not only was potential energy dis- 
sipated, but that the risk of loss was doubled and that the 
fighting efficiency of two machines together was no greater 
than that of each one singly. How wrong these stalwarts 
were in the light of after events! 

The advent of the Fokkers brought about the first 
serious consideration of aerial tactics. How best to tackle 
the Fokker with all its advantage in speed and climb? 
Whether, when dived on from above to fly straight on, 
tisk being hit, and trust to the observer’s expertness in 
gunnery to bring the enemy down; or to ‘turn in’ under 
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the enemy to avoid his field of fire, but in so doing to 
deprive one’s own observer of his chance of destroying an 
enemy machine? The bravest of the brave advocated the 
former theory; but in the end this method proved too 
expensive ; and manceuvring for position became the ac- 
cepted rule. When, later, we also were equipped with 
fighting machines, fitted with interrupter gears, it became 
axiomatic that the pilot should manceuvre whenever pos- 
sible to bring the front gun ... that is his own gun,... 
to bear first. If he could not do this, then he must 
manceuvre to give his observer the easiest shot. 

The tale of casualties mounted steadily. On one De- 
cember day there were 46 encounters in the air... the 
month’s total of the preceding July. On 12 January we 
lost 4 machines and 8 officers. The following day, orders 
were issued that all machines proceeding on reconnais- 
sance duties should be accompanied by at least three other 
fighting machines. Here began formation flying in earnest. 

A reconnaissance formation crossed the line early in 
February in the following battle order: 


f B.E.2c. 
F.E. f f FE. | Direction 
B.E. 2c. f f B.E.2c. of 
t F.E. Flight. 
T B.E.2c 


The machines flew at a height of 7,500 to 8,000 ft. 

The leader’s report runs: ‘In the neighbourhood of Rou- 
lers we fell in with eight enemy aircraft who followed in 
rear of the procession and about 1,000 feet above them, 
but did not venture to attack. Over Thourout two Fok- 
kers appeared, one of which fired a few rounds at the lead- 
ing B.E., while the other dived on the rear member of the 
escort. The reconnaissance pursued its way, and while over 
Cortemarck six more Germans came up from the north- 
west, to swell the ranks. After reaching Staden the forma- 
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tion turned homewards, accompanied by fourteen Ger- 
mans flying alongside of them, after the manner of police- 
men shepherding a crowd of demonstrators through the 
streets of London. With the exception of the rather half- 
hearted effort on the part of the two Fokkers, none of the 
Germans had made the slightest attempt at offensive 
action.’ | 

Variations of the above described type of formation were 
now continually sent across the line. The reconnaissance 
machines, escorted by four fighters, would cover the re- 
quired area, while several others, R.E.s and Bristol Scouts, 
would take post at intervals between the formation and 
the lines ready to come to each other’s assistance accord- 
ing to circumstance. 

But this policy proved a very severe drain on the re- 
sources of the R.F.C.; as the Army reconnaissances em- 
ployed a large number of machines that might have been 
used elsewhere, and of the services of which the Artillery 
were deprived. 

Furthermore, the moral effect of the supremacy of the 
Fokker was not to be underrated. In some cases pilots be- 
gan to murmur against being sent out to ‘certain death’. 
The more frail-hearted amongst them began to feel that 
they were the under-dog, an alarming symptom, and one 
which Squadron Commanders, in spite of their own en- 
couragement of their subordinates by precept and ex- 
ample, had no little difficulty in quelling. One good result, 
however, obtained from the experiences of the preceding 
months, was the speeding up of the delivery of new and 
more efficient machines. ‘The demand for frontal fire pro- 
duced a crop of pusher types, such as the Vickers, F.E.2a., 
F.E.8, and D.H.2. 

In January there joined the R.F.C. in the field the first 
complete squadron of Fighting Machines... No. 20 
Squadron equipped with F.E.2b. 

Hitherto squadrons had not always been armed with a 
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single type of aeroplane. Avros, Vickers, B.E.2c., &c., had 
been allotted to them according to the supplies available; 
with a Bristol Scout or a Morane Parasol thrown in for 
escort purposes. But the increased output of machines and 
the constant improvement in organization soon enabled 
squadrons to be apportioned the type of aeroplane most 
suited to their particular duty, and that type alone. 

By March 1916 the duties of the squadrons were also 
standardized. Four Brigades had been formed; each Bri- 
gade consisting of two Wings; the Corps Wing, whose 
duty it was to co-operate with the Infantry and Artillery 
on the front of the Corps to which they were attached; 
and the Army Wing, whose main duties were long dis- 
tance reconnaissances, bomb-raids, and fighting: 


H.Q. R.F.C. 


Shortly afterwards the [Vth Brigade was formed, by the 
addition of the 14th Wing to the 3rd Wing and came 
under the 4th Army. 

Still things went badly with us. In March 1916 we lost 
nineteen machines in aerial combat. The tractor type of 
machine had been condemned as useless without an in- 
terrupter gear. Some kind of an effort had been made to 
fit a machine gun pointing forward on to the D.E.2c.; 
but the fact that the muzzle of the gun must of necessity 
point at least 30 degrees outwards from the direction of 
flight in order to avoid the propeller made correct aim 
almost impossible. The idea was relinquished. 

The first of the pushers, F.E.8, F.E.2a., and Vickers 
were too slow to compete with the Fokker. The enemy 
were having it all their own way, and were crossing our 
lines freely and at their own convenience. It was not until 
No. 24 Squadron, armed with D.H.2, under the command 
of Major Hawker, V.C., arrived in France, and took part 
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in the contest that we were able to join battle with the 
Huns on more or less equal terms. 

The D.H.2 quickly showed itself capable of great things ; 
and with its advent a new era was initiated. One of these 
pilots spotted and dived on a Fokker when flying 4,000 
feet above it. The Fokker put its nose down in an attempt 
to escape; but the D.H.2 continued in pursuit, chasing it 
down to 1,000 ft. The German was evidently so much 
alarmed that he lost all control of his machine and finished 
up by crashing on to the roofs of some houses in Bapaume. 
The D.H.2, steeply though it had dived, had never got 
within 500 yards of its opponent; nor had its pilot fired a 
single shot! 

From then on the daily combat reports all tended to 
show that at last the redoubtable Fokker had met its 
match; while continuous victories over the Roland and 
Aviatik attested the superior manceuvring powers of the 
D.H.2. 

Once more we recaptured the initiative, and the spirits 
of the pilots soared with their new machines. | 
The Flying Officers went into the fray with renewed 
zest, and the records of his time are full of gay adventure. 
One day, for instance, a D.H.2 pilot espied a German two- 
seater flying about 1,500 ft. above the ground. Down he 
went after it. ‘Ihe German fled towards the earth, closely 
followed by the British Scout, who put in a short burst at 
50 yards range. ‘The German tried to land; in his hurry in 
flattening out he collided with a wire fence and smashed 
up his machine. ‘The D.H.2 zoomed up to 200 feet, then 
turned and dived, firing at the German pilot and observer, 
who had extricated themselves from the wreckage and 
were racing for cover across the open ground. One of them 
was hit and fell; the other sought refuge inside a wooden 
hut. Again the D.H.2 zoomed and was about to dive 
when the thumb-switch jambed and the engine stopped. 
There was nothing for it but to land. The pilot glided 
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down, sick at heart, but powerless in the face of the inevit- 
able. The wheels touched the ground... bump. ..bump 
... it was not a perfect landing, but the rough ground 
stood our air-man in good stead; for the jar released the 
thumb-switch, the engine at once picked up, and then 
D.H.2 recrossed the line at an altitude of about 500 ft. 

Their self-confidence restored, and equipped with a 
machine equal in performance to those of the enemy, the 
R.F.C. felt that they could once more regain the ascen- 
dancy in the air. The erstwhile dreaded Fokker no longer 
held out any terrors for them. 

And achieve that ascendancy they did during the early 
spring of 1916. But without in any way attempting to de- 
tract from the excellence of their work, it is only fair to 
take into consideration the circumstances which combined 
to facilitate their task. During the period in question the 
Germans were concentrating the pick of their Flying 
Corps along the French front. The great battle of Verdun 
was raging to its climax. Week after week the Crown 
Prince had been hurling his regiments against the Forts of 
Vaux and Douaumont in vain. The French resistance was 
heroic. ‘Ils ne passeront pas!’ was the watch-word of the 
Army, and the nation.... 

The majority of the Fokkers which had formerly been 
distributed evenly amongst the various armies, as well as 
other fighting machines of the latest type, had been with- 
drawn from their allotted areas and had been massed op- 
posite Verdun. There, that pioneer of aerial fighting, 
Captain Boelcke, had formed them into Kommandoes, 
or fighting units, in order to counteract the numerical 
superiority of the French forces in the air. 

The extra pressure brought to bear against our Allies 
naturally reacted in our favour; and the R.F.C. were not 
slow to take advantage of the situation, which reacted in 
their favour. Consequent upon the removal of their fight- 
ing scouts the German aerial tactics on the Somme front 
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underwent a considerable modification. They now con- 
tented themselves with purely defensive action, which took 
the form of sending up ‘barrage flights’. L.V.G., Alba- 
tross, Rumpler and Aviatik, escorted by a few Fokkers, took 
to patrolling the area immediately behind their own line 
with the object of preventing our machines from pene- 
trating over their territory on reconnaissance bent. 

But, with the exception of the Fokker, the German 
machines were of little value. They were equipped with 
engines of 120 and 140 h.p., and armed with a single 
machine gun, firing astern. They were neither fast nor 
handy, and although they persistently paraded the air at 
a given height, and at regular intervals during the day, 
they were no match for our new scouts, who found no diffi- 
culty in breaking through the barrage as and how they 
wished. 

Then came the Nieuport Scout. This little biplane 
was destined to mark a further stage in the art of aerial 
fighting... . The machine was a tremendous advance on 
anything yet produced by either side. It was very small 
—its lower wings almost ridiculously so—but it could 
climb to 10,000 ft. in 10} minutes, twice as quickly as 
the D.H.2, and could fly level at about 90 m.p.h. More 
important still, it was armed with a Lewis gun fixed above 
the centre section of the top plane; the gun being aligned 
with sights placed in front of the pilot’s seat and fired by 
means of a Bowden cable, the lever of which was attached 
to the ‘Joy-Stick’. Thus the tractor came into its own 
again, and the Fokker was beaten at his own game. 


IV 


ALTHOUGH it was in June 1915 that Enderby returned to 
England in order to learn to fly, it was not until the follow- 
ing summer that he landed again in France asa full-fledged 
Flying Officer. 

A combination of unfortunate circumstances went to 
delay his training. In the first place, no sooner had he 
arrived home than the old trouble in his leg broke out, and 
he was forced to take a prolonged and thorough rest. This 
was followed by a period of light duty; and when, even- 
tually, in the early spring of 1916 he reported at the Central 
Flying School to undergo the pilots’ course, shortage of 
machines and inadequate training organization contri- 
buted further to retard his progress. 

‘One is lucky’, he declared in a letter expressing his dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction with the whole scheme of 
training, ‘if one gets a quarter of an hour’s flight in a week. 
The interminable delays and the abominable weather are 
enough to break one’s heart... .” 

The vexatious period of probation came to an end at 
last; and Enderby, to his unbounded delight, found him- 
self proceeding to France, having been posted to an Ar- 
tillery Squadron of the Fourth Brigade, flying B.E.2c. 
The Squadron was stationed in close proximity to the 
fighting area, and its duties were mainly those of the ordi- 
nary routine of a Corps unit; i.e. artillery observation and 
trench photography. 

It was not long before he made his mark; his skill as a 
pilot and the initiative and energy which he displayed in 
the prosecution of his labours quickly gained for him the 
approbation of his superior officers; somuch so that within 
six weeks of his joining the Squadron he was recom- 
mended by his C.O. for the command of one of his own 
Flights which had become vacant. Thus it was as a Flight 
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Commander that he played his part in the Battle of the 


Somme. 

Besides their ordinary duties, the Squadron was kept 
extremely busy practising ‘Contact Patrol’ with the In- 
fantry behind the lines in preparation for the great offen- 
sive which was to be launched in the near future. 

Enderby’s letters of this date dwell mainly upon the 
problems which faced the R.F.C. in its task of maintaining 
direct and constant communication between front and rear. 


La Houssoye, 5 Fune 1916. 


... Contact patrol is to be entrusted to the Corps 
Squadrons. We ourselves have been detailed to the Fourth 
Army front: and my particular zone of activity lies in the 
sector between Thiepval and Fricourt. Day after day I 
fly over that system of trenches, until, by now, I know 
them like a book. Maze though they are, I believe I could 
find my way about them blindfold. ... 


The experiences of the Battle of Loos made it clear once 
for all that in the type of warfare which had developed on 
the western front the initiative in actual fighting must pass 
to the Company, or, even, the Platoon Commander. 
Communications of any sort had even then been very diffi- 
cult to maintain; and, now, with the ever increasing con- 
centration of artillery fire, the difficulties loomed ten times 
greater. Everything possible was done. Telephone cables 
were trebled and quadrupled in number and were buried 
several feet below the ground in order to afford them the 
utmost degree of protection; but they were almost certain 
to be cut by shell-fire in one place or another before the 
battle had grown very old. 

The duty of keeping Head-quarters of Brigades, Divi- 
sions, and Army Corps informed of the situation of our 
own troops, the position of the enemy, the state of his de- 
fences and the movements of hisimmediate reserves, there- 
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fore mainly devolved on the shoulders of the R.F.C. con- 
tact patrols. 


... In order to make certain of being recognized by the 
troops on the ground, the actual ‘contact’ machines are to 
have broad black bands painted across the under surface 
of the wings, and they are to fly blue streamers from the 
interplane struts. The pilots are to be provided with 
Klaxon horns on which they are tosound‘A...A...A’ 
in Morse Code when they wish to attract the attention of 
the Infantry and get them to display their ground signals... . 


In his diary Enderby gives expression to the doubts 
which at times beset him. 


Diary, 20 Fune 1916. 

... From what I know of low-flying over the trenches, 
I should imagine that contact patrol during a real live 
battle is not all honey and jam! There is usually so much 
smoke drifting over a battlefield that one must come down 
very low indeed to make sure of picking up the signals cor- 
rectly. That means aviating for an unpleasantly long 
period in the particular stratum of the atmosphere through 
which the artillery is propelling its projectiles; and when 
a bombardment opens up in good earnest, there are a devil 
of a lot of projectiles to a quarter of a cubic mile of air! 
The other day a pilot did dispute the passage of an eight- 
inch shell . . . and there was not much left of him or his 
machine to tell the tale! But, fortunately this is a rare oc- 
currence, and the risk of being hit by passing shells is not 
sO great as it sounds... . 


La Houssoye, 25 fune. 


... There is an extraordinary display of keenness on 
the part of all pilots to be selected for the job of contact 
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patrol. I can well understand it. The feeling is that by 
picking up and delivering their messages, by watching for 
and reporting in good time any indications of the enemy 
massing for a counter-attack, and by dropping ammuni- 
tion and other supplies, we are rendering material aid to 
the Infantry. Also, there will be moments when we shall 
be able to take an actual part in the battle ourselves by 
attacking the German infantry when they expose them- 
selves to view, or by dispersing their machine gunners when 
the latter are holding up our own advance. ... 

We are still hard at work experimenting in the back 
areas, where complete models of certain sections of the 
German trenches on the Somme front have been con- 
structed. We have been testing various schemes of co- 
operation with the Infantry. First of all, the assaulting 
troops were fitted out with metal discs sewn on to the 
backs of their jackets. One could see these discs distinctly 
from the air. The Staff were delighted with the idea, until 
some subaltern officer was heard to remark gloomily that 
the Huns would be equally delighted at being presented 
with. so excellent idea of our positions. So that went by 
the board! 

After a lot of palaver two separate methods were finally 
adopted. First, the Infantry are to light a series of coloured 
flares, either at stated intervals after the ‘zero’ hour, or 
when called upon to do so by the Contact machine. 
The flares are to be placed in the bottom of a trench or 
in a shell-hole, so that they should be hidden from the 
enemy but visible from overhead: and their positions will 
indicate the most advanced positions attained by our 
troops. 

Secondly, a code of letter signals has been drawn up as 
follows: 
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H.H. Lengthen range. 

X.X. Held up by machine-gun fire. 
N.N. Short of ammunition. 

VY. Short of bombs. 

0.0. Barrage wanted. 

Z.L. Held up by wire. 

G.G. Further bombardment required. 
J.J. Raise barrage. 

K.K. Lower barrage. 

P.P. Reinforcements wanted. 

W.W. Short of water. 

F.F. Enemy are offering strong resistance at... 
B.B. Enemy are retiring at... 


This code contains nearly all that is required. The let- 
ters are to be displayed on a large white panel laid upon 
the ground, and will, it is thought, prove less cumbersome 
than any attempt at Morse signalling, as both aerial obser- 
ver and the unfortunate devil trying to send off a message 
in dots and dashes by pulling the strings of a black and 
white panel under a heavy fire, might easily get rattled in 
the heat of the battle: and both might make disastrous 
mistakes, the one in transmitting, and the other in re- 
ceiving. 


Diary, 28 Sune. 


... One of my pilots formed up this morning and an- 
nounced that he was very sorry but he really couldn’t 
stand ‘Archie’ any longer! Had him up before the C.O. 
who twisted his tail properly, and then sent him on to the 
Wing with a strong recommendation that he should be 
sent up with the next draft to a Battalion of Infantry in 
the ditches. ... Twenty-four hours on the fire-step might 
work wonders with his nervous system... . 


The Battle of the Somme opened on 1 July 1916. The 
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Fourth British Army, under General Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, supported by the Third Army, under Sir E. Allenby, 
on the north, and by the French Army on the south, with 
the Fifth Army (optimistically dubbed “The Army of Pur- 
suit’) under Sir Hubert Gough in reserve, attacked the 
German positions on both sides of the River Somme on a 
widely extended front. 

The object of the Allies in initiating a general offensive 
was to relieve the pressure upon the defences of Verdun, 
as well as to stop any further transference of hostile troops 
to the Italian and Russian fronts where of late the Ger- 
mans had been achieving the most noticeable successes. 
Preparations for this offensive had been going on for some 
time previously; and the massed artillery surpassed in 
weight and numbers anything hitherto conceived in mo- 
dern warfare. 

It was for his excellent work during the first day of this 
historic battle that Enderby was awarded the Military 
Cross. 

The contact-patrol pilots all up and down the line dis- 
tinguished themselves by their devotion to duty in very 
trying circumstances. The risk of being shot down from 
the ground and of being hit by passing shells was no light 
one. Nevertheless, from daylight to dusk the machines 
were in the air, the pilots pausing from their work only to 
refill their tanks with oil and petrol, and to load up again 
with ammunition. 

Thiepval, to which place Enderby refers, stands on a 
hill commanding the passage of the River Ancre. It was 
here that the 16th Ulster Division fought so heroically and 
lost so heavily. 


2 Fuly 1916. 

Yesterday was a historic day; wonderful and awful. 

It was the culminating point of months of steady pre- 
paration, hard thought, hard work and hard training. The 
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Fourth British Army flung its full strength against the 
German positions on the River Somme, supported on the 
left by the divisions of the Third Army, and on the right 
by the French. For a few days previously the massed 
allied artillery had been carrying out an intensive bom- 
bardment of the German system of defences: cutting 
through their barbed wire entanglements, destroying their 
machine-gun emplacements, battering in their trenches, 
so preparing the way for the Infantry attack. 

The ‘Zero’ hour, that is the schedule time soe the as- 
sault, was settled for 7.30 a.m. 

There was little sleep for any of us the night —e we 
were all too much on edge. Again and again we went over 
the details of the operation orders. We would not fail the 
Infantry for lack of care and trouble. 

At last the summer morning came... calm, smiling, 
tranquil. The roar of the guns had died down. Only the 
echo of an occasional crump could be heard faintly wafted 
from the eastward. From the first gleaming of dawn on- 
wards, the aerodrome became a scene of bustling activity. 
Finishing touches were being put to the machines, en- 
gines tested, rigging inspected. This was the day of days. 
The Scouts had already taken the air and were early scour- 
ing the heavens miles away over the lines in the endeavour 
to keep the opposing aircraft from approaching our 
trenches. 

I have been detailed for contact patrol—‘trench- 
plane’, whose job it was to keep in touch with the attack- 
ing Battalions . . . to report the progress of their advance, 
to watch for their signals, and to communicate their needs 
to the Commands and Staff. 

Ten minutes before the hour of ‘Zero’ I was floating 
over the front line at about 1,000 feet. The artillery bom- 
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bardment had started an hour since. Guns of all calibres 
had joined in raining shot and shell on the enemy front 
lines and supports. The heavy howitzers were plunking 
huge projectiles on to the German billets, on to roads and 
cross-roads, and on to strong posts far in rear. It was a 
stupendous spectacle! Never in the history of mankind 
have the organs of destruction contrived by human agency 
been so concentrated by nation against nation. 

The air was thick with smoke: the atmosphere suffused 
with the acrid smell of powder. The whole broad belt of 
dusty brown which marked the trench line lay under a 
dirty yellow pall, stretching from Gommecourt in the 
north way down beyond the river Somme. The ground 
below lay quivering as in mortal agony under the hail ofstag- 
gering blows as the guns quickened their rate of firing. . . 
it was ‘drum fire’ now. Great blocks of earth shot sky- 
wards; shivered asunder and fell, breaking into spray like 
an Atlantic roller which has burst against a rocky promon- 
tory, and flooding the ground with debris. Puffs of black 
smoke flashed into sight and slowly dissolved into the 
general haze; to be replaced by others and yet others. 
Smaller puffs of white went dancing in hundreds along the 
parapets ... the fifteen-pounders were working at full 
pressure. Behind the curtain of vapour great columns of 
powder and dust spouted upwards from where the fifteen- 
inch shells had made their mark, spreading outwards as 
they rose. It was as if nature had thrown up a string of 
miniature volcanoes. How could mortal man survive in 
such a terrible inferno? 

7.30! 

The grey columns of smoke stalked forward like a row of 
trees set in motion by some magic power. The white puffs 
followed afterwards. The ground from which they passed 
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became alive with men. Clearly could I see our troops as 
they clambered out of the assembly trenches . . . over the 
top. The dull glitter of their bayonets showed up plainly 
through the murk. On they went ... line upon line of 
them ... one of the most moving and inspiring sights it 
will ever be my lot to see. 

On they swept: A few short minutes and they had 
gained their first objectives ... not all along the line. 
There were gaps.... I could see that already. In some 
places the oncoming khaki waves had faltered. Men fell in 
heaps in the face of the German machine-gun fire. Our 
bombardment had evidently failed to cut the barbed wire 
absolutely and completely. I could see the men struggling 
to get through the tangled maze. Nor had even the heaviest 
gun succeeded in penetrating the roofs of the deep dug- 
outs which the Germans had constructed. As our own 
barrage lifted I could see their machine gunners. . . their 
steel grey uniform and ‘pickelhaubes’ were easily distin- 
guishable . . . bringing up their deadly weapons from the 
shelters 20 ft. below the ground. In some cases, where 
our men had overrun the first line of trenches, the Huns 
emerged in rear of them and shot them in the back. 

My time had come: the moment was at hand in which 
I could help. I came down to 200 ft.... I remember a 
pang of uneasiness. It was not pleasant flying at this alti- 
tude right in the line of the trajectory of our own shells 
which were still pouring over into Hun-land. But fear is 
most readily banished from the mind when there is much 
else to think about. 

I sounded my Klaxon horn; and almost immediately the 
flares showed up. I flew up and down the line: both my 
observer and myself busily drawing in the positions newly 
occupied by our advancing Infantry on a trench map. In 
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some places they had penetrated unexpectedly far into 
and beyond the German line. They had taken Fricourt 
and had pushed on as far as Contalmaison. Over towards 
the Ancre the attack had not been so successful. There 
was obviously a terrific struggle going on in and around 
Thiepval Wood. 

We filled in the new line on our map fairly accurately, 
I think, and flew back to the appointed spot where we 
dropped the information which we knew was anxiously 
awaited. Then we returned to the front line, and again 
announced our presence with a blast upon the Klaxon 
horn. 

One by one the white letters of the code of signals were 
displayed upon the ground: ‘BB.’, ‘HH.’, “The enemy are 
retiring’, ‘Lengthen range’, came up the silent cry of the 
units of the 34th Division. Our own barrage was holding 
up the advance. ‘ZZ.’, ‘Held up by wire,’ said the division 
to its left. ‘FF.’, ‘PP.’, “The enemy are offering strong re- 
sistance, Reinforcements wanted.’ 

We flew back with these messages. The long day wore 
on. Twice and three times the pilots returned to the aero- 
drome, replenished their petrol tanks and were off again to 
the line. When darkness came there was not one of us who 
was not dead beat. It had been a day of high hopes, partly 
realized, partly disappointed. The situation is still ob- 
scure : to-morrowwe shall know better what we have gained 
and what the victory has cost. I fear it has cost the R.F.C. 
a few lives that can ill be spared. 

Good night, I am very weary... . 


31 Fuly, 1916. 
I spent the day yesterday up in the lines. My C.O. 
would not let me fly. Perhaps he was right. We have all 
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had a bit of a doing during the last week, and the edict has 
gone forth that we should all take a day off in turn. 

But, by God, if we’ve had a doing, it’s nothing to com- 
pare with what the Infantry, gunners, and sappers have 
gone through! 

I motored to Albert—or rather to the ruins that were 
Albert. The Madonna that crowned the Church still 
protudes at right angles to the distorted framework of the 
dome. The statue has remained in its present position for 
a long time now, despite all the efforts of the German 
artillery to knock it down; and the rumour has grown up 
locally that as long as ‘La Vierge’ remains suspended from 
the top of the belfry tower, Albert will remain in the hands 
of the Allies. 

From Albert I went on foot up the white chalky road 
that leads towards Bapaume, crossing the reserve trench 
system known as the Usna—Tara line, behind which several 
batteries were dug in, the guns going full blast. 

Jack Drummond had told off one of his Battalion Trans- 
port Officers to meet me and take me up to his Bde. H.Q., 
which were now in a dug-out a few hundred yards North © 
of Mametz Wood. 

The officer in question met me and greeted me most 
cheerily. ‘We’d better go up by Happy Valley’, he said, 
‘it’ll be quicker that way than by Pearl Street. Besides, 
Pearl Street takes us past the dump at the corner of 
Mametz Wood; and the Huns always stir up the dump 
about Io a.m.’ 

Up Happy Valley we went. The long, shallow depres- 
sion running up towards the enemy positions gave ample 
evidence of the irony of its soubriquet. It was strewn with 
the litter of the battle-field. The earth had been churned 
up until no blade of grass was left. Mounds of chalky soil 
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flecked with black and green and yellow stains, where the 
poisonous vapours of high explosive shells had burst in 
their hundreds, made up the immediate landscape. Bat- 
tered trenches, shattered timbers, tangled heaps of barbed 
wire—rifles and machine guns—rusted and earth-caked— 
accoutrements of all sorts and descriptions . . . clothing— 
coats, caps, boots—steel helmets, were all scattered in 
ghastly profusion in this ‘happy’ valley. 

“They often put down a barrage of lachrymatory stuff 
about here. Have you got a mask?’ queried my com- 
panion. 

I hadn’t! I had forgotten it. I confessed my error. 

‘Never mind! We’ll get through all right, I expect,’ he 
consoled me. ‘Anyway, tear-gas doesn’t do one any harm. 
It only gets into the eyes and blinds. I got caught myself 
this way one day... . Wasalone. . . had to sit down where 
I was and wait till it was all over, with my eyes tight shut. 
It went on for a solid hour, too!’ 

He told me some of his experiences as we walked up to- 
gether. How the Brigade had attacked Poziéres ten days 
before. The battalions had gone in 2,000 strong, and had 
come out mustering 600 officers and men. ‘Yes,’ he added 
with a sidelong glance at me, ‘the wire wasn’t cut; we 
were held up in front of the village and the men were 
simply mown down by machine fire—enfiladed. The Staff 
had told that according to their reports the wire was cut— 
and that one of your flying Johnnies had seen the Huns 
evacuating the place. The fellow probably spotted a 
ration-party.’—This was one for me! It made me shudder 
to think that a false or mistaken aerial reconnaissance report 
might have cost the lives of 1,800 men. 

We reached the Contalmaison cross-roads and turned 
east toward High Wood—the point at which the Cavalry 
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had made so gallant but, alas, futile effort to ride through 
the German lines. 

‘Keep behind the bank,’ urged my friend, as we turned 
down a sunken road, “The old Hun is still holding the crest 
of the hill—and they know every inch of the ground. You 
can’t pick your teeth anywhere within 3,000 yards of them 
but what they know it! 

We trudged on. ‘Quiet this morning,’ grunted the in- 
fantry subaltern, ‘I wish it was always as tame as this. We 
have the dickens of a job getting the rations and ammuni- 
tion up some nights. As for that dump it’s a ruddy death- 
trap. We’ve had four officers killed there in three days and 
a fourth carried off a raving lunatic—yelling and scream- 
ing to beat the band.’ 

As he spoke a salvo of shells landed about a quarter of a 
mile ahead of us at a point where a group of shattered tree 
stumps marked the north-west corner of Mametz Wood, 
throwing up a cloud of dust and smoke.—Cr-cr-crump- 
ump-cr-r-crump! 

‘Ha! I thought as much,’ exclaimed my friend. ‘Poor 
bloody dump. . . . For it again!’ he paused. ‘We'd better 
sit here awhile—until the morning hate is over. No good 
walking into that stuff and we’ve got to pass that way.’ 

I was only too glad to fall in with his suggestion. I sat 
and listened to him as he prattled away. He was a typical 
Londoner—short in stature and of no particularly fine 
physique—but strong and wiry. 

He was not unintelligent and his outlook upon the war 
in general was characteristic of the infantry subaltern who 
obeys orders without the knowledge of the whys and 
wherefores. His conversation consisted of a long category 
of grumbles against the misdemeanours of the staff—not 
the Brigade Staff—they were decent fellows—but the 
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Higher Command who did not know if the wire was cut or 
not—or the gunners who sometimes shot their own men 
in the back. 

But his grousing was of an innocuous kind—a reaction 
against the almost unendurable existence which he and his 
companions had suddenly been called upon to bear. One 
felt that when it came to the point, this boy would never 
falter. His job was to take up the rations and ammunition 
nightly to his comrades in the firing-line. Nightly he did 
it—cursing, swearing probably under the incessant rain of 
shells—but he did it all the same. Many of his ration par- 
ties had been wiped out—his turn might come any day.... 

It was as if he had guessed my thoughts. 

‘The transport officer’s job is no sinecure in this blink- 
ing battle,’ he remarked reflectively, as we watched the 
German artillery making havoc round the dump. ‘The 
Division which we relieved had a worse time than we’ve 
had, I believe. One brigade had an old boy with them— 
68 years old he was. How he got out here, no one knows. 
He had three sons in the gunners, one Colonel and two 
Majors, all three in the line somewhere hereabouts. The 
old man used to salute his offspring whenever he met them 
—he having only one pip, you see! Well, he appointed 
himself Bde. T.O., and every night, wet or fine, strafe or 
no strafe, he would bring up the rations and lead the carry- 
ing parties right up to the line. .. . He got blown up at 
last.... 

‘If there zs such a place as Valhalla I hope they’ll keep a 
mighty cosy corner for that old warrior. .. .’ 

Silence fell between us. 

‘By the way, the gossip at rail-head is that we’re being 
relieved to-night. If you want to know anything about 
this war—ask the Supply Column—they always know! 
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Come on, we’d better be pushing on now. Half-an-hour 
is about enough for the morning performance. It’ll be.all 
over in a minute.’ 

‘If there’s a relief going on, do you think I’ll be a wel- 
come guest? Shan’t I bein the way rather? HadI...’ 

My companion turned to look at me. His eye was elo- 
quent. ‘Has this little display of shelling put you off?’ it 
seemed tosay. 

I felt as though the honour of the R.F.C. was in my 
keeping. I said no more, but strode ahead. 

‘They'll tell you if they’re busy, right enough,’ con- 
cluded the B.T.O. ‘You chaps don’t often get a chance to 
visit us—’ 

Suddenly I felt we two were poles apart. We were both 
fighting the same enemy—he on the ground and I a few 
hundred feet above his head. But those few hundred feet 
constituted an abyss almost unbridgeable. We had not the 
remotest notion of each other’s feelings. 

I wish it could be arranged that infantry officers should 
be attached to the R.F.C. units and vice versa. A week 
spent one with the other would do much to make the two 
arms appreciate each other’s point of view and instil mutual 
confidence. | 

I found Jack Drummond in his dug-out. My guide 
handed me over with all due solemnity and was himself 
carried off by the Staff Captain to the Mess. 

Jack at once began to make apologies for his inability to 
accord me a more fitting reception. 

‘We’re in a hell of a state here—as you see. The piggery 
in which these Huns lived is inconceivable. No time to 
clear it up, as yet. The Sanitary Squad haven’t been able 
to make much impression on this muck-heap. .. .’ 

I looked round me. The Bde. H.Q. consisted of three 
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small chambers roughly excavated in the earth about 30 
feet below the surface. The walls were dripping with 
damp; underfoot six inches of slime sucked at one’s boots 
at every step. The few duck-boards that there were were 
dangerously slippery. There was a dank and musty smell 
. .. foul air combined with the odour of putrefying food- 
stuff left derelict by the retreating Huns. Swarms of flies 
buzzed round the cramped space, settling on one’s hands 
and face with maddening persistence. 

In strict contrast to the surrounding disorder was the 
smart appearance of the Brigadier and his staff—both offi- 
cers and men. 

‘Well, we have to make the best of things,’ he said in 
answer to my comment. ‘I insist that all ranks should 
shave daily if humanly possible to do so: dirt is the worst 
enemy to good morale. If once the men let themselves go 
in this respect, half their fighting efficiency goes with it. 
With a primus stove and a petrol tin, one can keep more or 
less clean even here . . .’ he looked round with a deprecat- 
ing smile. ‘Jolly place, isn’t it?’ 

It is amazing how the human being can adapt himself 
to circumstances! 

‘We are being relieved this afternoon by the Ist Brigade,’ 
went on Jack. ‘We shall go right back to re-form, I hope. 
My fellows have had a pretty stiff time of it—Fifteen days 
in the front line during the last three weeks... .? And we 
fell to discussing the battle. 

Commanding officers, at any rate, had expressed their 
appreciation of the work of the R.F.C. as regards Contact 
Patrol—a fact which I was able to hear confirmed by one 
of the Battalion Commanders who came in shortly after 
my arrival. He gave me several concrete instances of sig- 
nals being picked up by machines and being acted on with 
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satisfactory rapidity, especially those asking for modifica- 
tion of artillery fire both in intensity and ranging. 

He also made several suggestions for bringing about 
closer co-operation with the two arms—notes of which I 
took and have sent in to the authorities. 

Jack walked a little way back with me in the afternoon. 
He wanted to meet the incoming Brigadier. At the dump, 
for the time being lying unmolested, I took my leave of 
him. I left him standing there—a tall spare, essentially 
military-looking figure—his helmet tilted a little to one 
side; his gas-mask bulging out upon his chest; his slim legs 
encased in long leather boots, resting both hands upon a 
stout stalking-stick. ‘There was a combination of calm and 
alertness in his attitude that spoke of cool courage, effi- 
ciency and indomitable determination. 

I turned away; towards me from the south I could see 
winding up the hill the columns of the relieving Brigade. 
They were marching by platoons at intervals of 100 yards. 
Soon I was passing them. 

Two regular Battalions of the 1st Brigade, the Cameron 
Highlanders and the Black Watch. There was something 
singularly impressive about these sturdy kilted companies 
as they strode slowly, grimly into battle. 

Veterans these, they had no delusions as to the ‘romance 
of War. They knew what they were in for. They had a 
full knowledge of modern warfare. They had suffered in 
the retreat—in the Ypres Salient—at Loos—at Festubert. 
They had been reformed a dozen times—but their spirit 
was yet undismayed. None but the invincible could march 
as these men marched. ... 


V 


I am dictating this screed, my Cynthia, from a very com- 
fortable bed in Lady H.’s hospital on the outskirts of Le 
Touquet. The medicos have succeeded in extracting two 
bullets from my leg and one from my arm, and they seem 
mightily pleased with themselves and their endeavours. So 
far there have been no complications, and so I hope to beall 
right again soon. Try to get leave to come over: Lady H. 
says she will be only too delighted to give you a room. 

Now I will make an effort to tell you how it all came 
about, and the story of the fight as far as I remember it. 

In my last letter I told you that I was under orders to 
join No. 60 Squadron. That very same evening I was 
again summoned to the Squadron Office, and on reporting 
there it immediately occurred to me that something had 
happened to upset the C.O. He is usually the most im- 
perturbable of beings, and I wondered what could be the 
cause of his looking so worried. 

He asked me to sit down: by which I gathered (with re- 
lief!) that I personally, at any rate, had not been guilty of 
any high crime or misdemeanour. For a few seconds he 
gazed at me without speaking: then he said. 

‘Enderby, I am going to ask you if you are prepared to 
undertake that which is in my view a very hazardous mis- 
sion. I hate to have to ask it of you... .’ He paused... 
took up a paper-knife, and began to drum upon the table. 
I waited for him to continue. ‘I’d do the job myself’, he 
went on, ‘but for the fact that I have received a direct 
order to the contrary. Briefly, what is wanted is this. ‘The 
Intelligence people have got a pet spy, and it is all-impor- 
tant that this merchant should be somewhere in Germany 
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by a certain date. More than that I do not know. It ap- 
pears that the only chance of getting him to his destina- 
tion in time is to fly him across the lines and to dump him 
at a given spot in Hunland, the position of which I can 
show you on the map.” He looked at me inquiringly. I 
nodded, though I confess that the prospect rather filled 
me with alarm. . . but how could I refuse? ‘Go on,’ I said. 

‘Look here, Enderby. ‘To cut a long story short, the 
Wing-Commander asked me point-blank whether you 
would undertake it. Everybody at the Conference agreed 
that you were about the only man in the Wing capable of 
getting away with it, or, at any rate, that you were the 
best man for the job. I’m afraid you’ve got to thank your 
own reputation for having a wonderful eye for country! 
Anyway, after some demur ... you won’t mistake my 
meaning, will you? ... I promised to consult you on the 
subject, though I stipulated against being bound to give 
a direct order. It ’s a wild-cat scheme, in my opinion. ...’ 

His evident distress was embarrassing to both of us; he 
was carrying out an order of which he heartily disapproved. 

‘If anything were to happen to you on this jaunt, I 
should never forgive myself... .’, he blurted out. 

‘I dare say it’s not quite so frightful as it sounds,’ I 
remarked with forced cheeriness. ‘Let’s have a look at the 
map, and We might Be to puzzle out some sort of plan of 
campaign.’ 

The map was spread out on the table, and the C.O. 
placed the tip of his pencil on a certain spot. 

“That’s the place,’ he said ; ‘it is about sixty miles over, 
as you see.’ 

I looked at the map and then at the scale. It was about 
that distance. 

‘ The spy knows that part of the country intimately; he 
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says that he has lived there most of his life, and that he 
knows of a good hundred-acre field bound on the eastern 
side by this stream which you see marked. The other three 
sides are bounded by woods. Here they are. . . marked in 
green. The man reports that the field in question has 
been under wheat, but that the harvest is in, and that the 
hard stubble should make a suitable landing-ground. The 
suggestion is that you should leave here in your B.E.zc. 
to-morrow morning about an hour before dawn, so as to 
reach your objective just as there is enough light for you 
to see to land. There you drop your man and get back as 
quickly as you can....’ 

‘I see ...,’ said I. 

‘It’s not the getting there that I am worrying about. I 
know you'll manage that all right. The weather report is 
favourable, and there’ll be a moon. She’s rising late these 
days and does not set before sunrise. It’s the return 
journey that’s going to be the tricky part of the problem. 
I really can’t make up my mind as to how best to advise you 
what to do after you have unloaded the spy . . . whether 
to fly straight home at a low altitude, or whether to climb 
up to a decent height with the idea of joining up with 
some of our scout formations. It will greatly depend on 
circumstances, and I had better leave you to exercise your 
own judgement. The last thing that I want to do is to 
prejudice your initiative by laying down any particular 
course of action. In any case the Army Wing will be send- 
ing out two Flights of Nieuports to escort you back. These 
machines will leave the ground shortly before dawn, and 
should meet you somewhere between Cambrai and Le 
Cateau. They will be flying at 8,000 and 6,000 feet respec- 
tively. If you get into trouble, fire the usual red light, and 
they will come to you.’ 
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As the plan unfolded itself, I found myself becoming 
more and more interested, and after some further dis- 
cussion as to ways and means, I began to get enthusiastic. 
This was certainly going to be an amusing adventure. 
There was an element of risk, undoubtedly . . . but it was 
really quite feasible. I spent a long time poring over the 
map of the country which I should have to cross, so as to 
memorize the more important landmarks en route. The 
place where I was to drop the spy ought to be easy enough 
to locate, and though I had had very little experience of 
night-flying, I did not anticipate much difficulty as far as 
that was concerned. I had merely to fly on a compass 
course, and after making due allowance for the speed and 
direction of the wind, I imagined that it would be simple 
enough to time myself to arrive at the appointed spot just 
before the break of day. 

‘The sun rises at 5.50 to-morrow morning,’ said the 
C.O., in answer to my question. ‘Allowing for a cruising 
speed of 65 m.p.h.,and for a following wind of five m.p.h., 
I calculate that you should leave the ground just on § a.m. 
Now, Enderby, what do you say? Are you for it?’ 

I told him that I was... distinctly so. 

The matter settled, I left the C.O. to make the neces- 
sary arrangements to have the ‘espion’ all ready on the 
aerodrome by 4.30 a.m., and went off to the sheds to in- 
spect my machine. Very carefully I went over every de- 
tail of the old B.E. together with my Flight-sergeant, 
rigger, and engine-fitter. Then, suddenly, I had a brain- 
wave. The chief danger which lay ahead of me was, as the 
C.O. rightly pointed out, the return journey. It was prac- 
tically certain that I should be seen on landing; and that, 
even if there did not happen to be any German troops in 
the vicinity, the alarm would surely be raised, and a tele- 
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phone message to the nearest aerodrome would warn the 
Hun Flying Corps of my presence. Then all the scouts in 
the area between my prospective landing ground and the 
trench lines would rise like a swarm of wasps to intercept 
me on my homeward passage. Even if I were to make a 
detour to avoid doubling back on my tracks, I doubted 
whether I should profit much by so doing; and I should 
certainly lose a lot of valuable time, besides depriving my- 
self of the potential assistance of the escort of Nieuports. 
But ...if I were to carry German markings on my wings 
instead of British . .. then, perhaps, my matutinal appear- 
ance over Hun-land would arouse no untoward suspicions. 

I called the Flight-sergeant, and explained to him what 
I wanted. He, man of quick appreciation, understood; 
and, a couple of hours later, he reported at the Mess 
and invited me to come and view his handiwork. 

On the top of the upper and beneath the lower planes 
of every British aeroplane of War are painted the red, 
white and blue circles which proclaim its nationality. On 
either side of these four circles the Flight-sergeant had 
fixed a strip of slotted wood, each strip pointing fore and 
aft. To the forward ends of these grooved strips he had 
fitted rollers crosswise. Tightly wound round each roller 
was a length of fabric. I was about to examine these things 
more closely when the Flight-sergeant requested me to 
climb into the cockpit of the machine. I did so, and by 
the throttle lever he showed me that he placed a small 
wheel from which four thin wires led outwards through a 
conduit pipe. 

‘Just wind that wheel, if you will, Sir,’ he urged me, 
‘That ’s right, Sir, anti-clockwise.’ 

I turned the wheel: in came the wires. A few turns and 
the wheel would turn no more. 
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‘Now make fast, Sir.’ 

I obeyed. 

‘Now, Sir, if youll come and have a look. .. .”> He moved 
off to oneside. I joined him. He bent down. I followed suit. 
He pointed to the under-surface of the right-hand plane. ... 

‘Is that O.K., Sir?’ 

On the varnished fabric stood out an Iron Cross! A 
bright black Iron Cross such as the Fokkerinos carry! It 
was most ingeniously contrived and executed. I could 
promenade about the country in the enemy colours or my 
own according to my pleasure. . . merely by pulling down 
a blind! ‘All’s fair in Love and War,’ I told myself. Re- 
peatedly I worked the wheel, and the mechanism answered 
perfectly. By winding in the wires the Iron Crosses un- 
rolled themselves, and when the tension was released, four 
springs pulled the fabric back upon the rollers, leaving the 
British markings. 

Warmly I congratulated my F iiphtcserpeant on his 
efforts. 

I will not bother you with a recitation of the feelings of 
misgiving which assailed me during the still small hours 
while I lay on my bunk in a vain effort to get some sleep. 
Suffice it to say that my brain never for an instant ceased 
to conjure up a series of nightmare fights with Medusa- 
like pilots, the glances from whose eyes caused the wings of 
my machine to twist and buckle, my controls to confuse 
their functions, and my engine to seize up as if the oil in 
the crank-case had evaporated under the influence of some 
magic spell. . 

At last came ious o’clock. I got up and dressed and 
walked over to the Squadron Office with a muzzy head 
and legs of lead. ‘The C.O. was there to greet me, and in 
a corner of the room sat a man. He rose as I entered. 
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‘This is your passenger,’ said the C.O., ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t introduce him to you with the customary formality. 
Our friend is nameless. . . .’ 

Heavily clothed in a thick blue reefer jacket, a pair of 
baggy trousers tucked into a pair of large jack-boots, his 
head and the lower part of his face encased in a woollen 
cap such as are worn by the devotees of winter sports, the 
spy approached me, holding out a horny hand. 

‘Mon Capitaine,’ he murmured, ‘enchanté .. .’ 

We spoke in French. He was an Alsatian by birth, it 
transpired: hated the Hun with all his might, and knew 
every inch of the country over which we were to travel. 
He had lived in that area most of his life. He talked calmly 
of the task in front of us . . . so calmly that he seemed to 
take the whole thing as a matter of course, and a matter 
in which there could be no question of failure. This man’s 
attitude coupled with a pot of steaming hot coffee which 
the C.O. had taken care to provide did much to revive my 
spirits. We discussed our plan of campaign in detail... 
that and other things until it was time to make shift for 
the aerodrome. 

The B.E.2c. stood ready on the tarmac; the engine 
ticking over quietly. 

We climbed into our seats. I ran the engine up to test 
the revolutions. The beat from the exhausts sounded 
pleasantly rhythmical, and thewhole machines trained hard 
against the chocks as if anxious to slip off upon its quest. 

It was five o’clock. . . still dark, but, as nights go, bright 
with a waning moon and a myriad stars. Luckily there 
was no wind, so that I had merely to fly by dead reckon- 
ing on my compass course. I waved to the men to pull the 
chocks away, waved again in farewell to the C.O., turned 
and taxied slowly from the sheds. 
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‘Vous étes bien?’ I asked of my companion over my 
shoulder. 

‘Mais oui, nom d’un nom!’ came the gruff reply. 

A last look round. ... IT opened the throttle and pushed 
the stick forward. The tail came off the ground . .. we were 
charging across the aerodrome into the black obscurity 
of the night, and a few seconds later I knew that we were 
in the air. 

Once aloft, all the doubts and the misgivings which had 
haunted me throughout the night dissolved to nothing- 
ness. I felt suddenly imbued with an overwhelming sense 
of confidence in my machine, as well as in myself and my 
Capacity to carry out my mission. It is a curious phenome- 
non, familiar, perhaps, to students of psychology, that one 
often suffers from the inferiority complex ... or some- 
thing of the sort. . . before one sets out to try conclusions 
with the enemy; but that once one is actually in the air, 
it Never even occurs to one’s mind that anything could go 
wrong with oneself or one’s machine. As we climbed slowly 
round the aerodrome to 1,000 feet, high enough for my 
present purpose, I found my whole being welling with a 
strange content, and as I swung the B.E. round to take 
up my course for our mysterious landing ground, my sub- 
conscious self surprised me by bursting into song! 

Away we went, straight as an arrow for our goal. 
The course lay ENE. By switching on the little electric 
lights fitted to the dashboard, I was able to examine the 
various indicator-dials. With the throttle just over half 
open, the engine was giving 1,200 revolutions, and run- 
ning very sweetly; according to the Pitot-needle we were 
cleaving our way through the air at about 70 m.p.h. The 
aneroid kept steady at 1,000 feet. 

Of the ground I could see but little: only occasionally 
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did a few lights show up, from which I concluded that 
there must be a ground-mist obscuring the earth from 
view. But this eventuality did not worry me at the mo- 
ment: it would, I argued, disappear with the rising of the 
sun... and, in any case, it would serve to shield me from 
the observation of the enemy below. 

Gradually it grew lighter: the blackness turned to grey. 
20,000 feet above us... the ribbed coverlet of cloud, gos- 
samer-light, translucent, flushed faintly, then gloriously 
pink as it caught, and for a few precious seconds held the 
first fleet sun rays before they fell in torrents on the wait- 
ing earth... . Then the flush faded, turned a stark white, 
and it was day.... With the dawn, the ground-mist, 
snuggling close down upon the surface of the land, quickly 
turned from black to white. . .. The sun peeped over the 
horizon; and rising with majestic grace from behind the 
clear-cut sky-line, swam slowly upwards on its path to- 
_ wards the zenith.... 

We had been going foran hour; wecould not be far distant 
from our destination; but still the mist lay thick upon the 
ground, impenetrable. No landmark was in view. I 
throttled down and turned tomy companion, then pointed 
to the watch. He looked overboard, surveyed the white 
blanket below, shrugged his shoulders and shouted, ‘Faut 
circuler un peu.’ 

Circulate we did, waiting for the mist to clear. The 
banks of fog were moving slowly ... rippling across the 
hills and hollows... a breeze must have got up with the 
sun. One by one, rifts, small at first, then larger, broke 
through the mist-banks and disclosed vistas of the earth. 

Suddenly I was aware of a blow on the back of the head 
... my passenger had risen in his seat and was gesticu- 
lating violently with one arm: with the other he was point- 
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ing. ... I looked as he directed. About 1,000 yards away 
to the starboard beam a German single-seater aeroplane 
was climbing up above the fog. A few seconds later it had 
cleared the mist and turned towards us... . But in those 
few seconds I had acted also. I had completely forgotten, 
when crossing the lines, to wind in the wires which drew 
the Iron Crosses over the tell-tale circles on my wings. 
Cursing myself for my stupidity, I quickly turned the 
wheel. Was it too late? Had our identity already been 
detected? 

The German airman turned in our direction. It was a 
tense moment. It was no part of my business to get in- 
volved in a fight with a Hun at'this juncture... with a 
spy on board. My first duty was to land him safely. 

Was it a mere chance that had brought this enemy scout 
up from beneath the pall of mist, or was it that the sound 
of my engine had been heard from some hidden aerodrome 
on the ground below and that the pilot had been sent out 
to investigate the presence of so matutinal an intruder? 
Above all, had the Allemander seen the British circles be- 
fore the Iron Crosses took their place? 

In the circumstances I resolved to take a chance. I 
turned to meet the rapidly approaching Fokker, and in so 
doing banked steeply over so as to display the Iron Crosses 
to full view. Then I flattened out ... we were flying 
straight towards each other. In another instant he had 
flashed past me: as he passed I waved my hand... and 
glancing backwards saw him zoom and turn. He was 
sitting on my tail. | 

I flew straight on: to manceuvre at that moment might, 
I thought, give him the impression that I was trying to 
avoid him, and so heighten any suspicions that he had al- 
ready formed. He could not have failed to recognize the 
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type of aeroplane that I was flying, and I was gambling on 
the chance that he should think that I was a brother officer 
of his experimenting with a captured B.E.2c. Every in- 
stant, as he quickly overhauled us, I expected to hear the 
rat-tat-tat of his machine gun, to see the tracer bullets 
whizzing past my head, and to feel them ripping through 
the wings and fuselage. ... 

But no burst of bullets came. I held on my course, 
ready at the first sign of attack to kick the machine into a 
side-slip, or to make a flat turn. ... On, on, diving slightly, 
its speed increasing, the Fokker drew alongside, and as he 
caught us up, the pilot throttled down to fall in with our 
pace, and from a cable’s length away from my left wing- 
tip, he treated us to a long (and as I thought, unmannerly) 
stare. Again I waved my arm above my head in friendly 
salutation. It was a crucial moment. ... Then, to my re- 
lief, he waved in answer, opened up his engine, drove 
ahead, and shortly afterwards disappeared beneath one 
of the few fog-banks as yet undissipated by the morning 
breeze. 

Well out of that, I told myself; but my anxieties were 
by no means totally dispelled. Our position was precarious, 
to say the least of it. It was now broad daylight. ‘The 
early morning ground-mist had seriously interfered with 
our plans. Instead of being able to pick up our bearings 
and locate our landing-ground at the first glimmerings of 
dawn, we had been forced to fly round in a circle for over 
ten minutes. It was now broad daylight, and the disap- 
pearance of the mist would leave the B.E. in full view. 
Nor was [ at all certain, in my own mind, that our friend of 
the Fokker had been completely deceived. It was quite 
possible that he had landed to report the presence of a 
British machine flying German colours, and, though he 
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had hesitated to take the responsibility of attacking it upon 
himself, he would surely cause inquiries to be made of 
the surrounding aerodromes. . . whereupon our imposture 
would be unmasked. 

There was nothing for it but to find the landing-ground, 
and that right quickly. If I had laid my compass course 
correctly, it could not be far away. I looked over the side. 
The last shreds of mist were slipping steadily away and the 
country-side was coming into view. Directly below me I 
saw a stretch of landscape that was gloomily non-com- 
mittal, and which could boast no outstanding feature to give 
me an inkling of my whereabouts. In desperation I turned 
to the eastward and opened up the throttle: both my pas- 
senger and [ intently searching the terrain below.... 
Suddenly he grabbed my arm. I throttled back the engine 
to hear what he had to say. 

‘Voila! Voila! he yelled in my ear, ‘Atterrissez! Vite... 
Vite!’ 

There, sure enough, slightly to the southward, lay the 
woods, the outline of which I had studied socarefully upon 
the map the previous night. There were the three plan- 
tations with the open field enfolded in their midst, and 
bounded on the fourth side by the stream over which the 
last remnants of the fog still hung. Down I went, in a 
screaming side-slip, keeping well to the farther side of the 
water. When Ioo feet or so from the ground, I kicked the 
rudder on, and turned right-handed. We slid in over 
the stream. ... I pulled the stick back. ... We touched 
the ground and settled lightly on the stubble, taxied 
on across the field towards the trees. A few yards from 
the listére of the wood I stopped. My passenger dropped 
overboard, seized my hand, and with a grunted ‘Bonne 
chance’ in farewell, bolted for the cover of the trees. 
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Quickly I turned about, and without bothering about 
the direction of the wind ... not that there was much 
wind to bother about ... sent the B.E. streaking across 
the stubble: and within a minute or two of landing I was 
once more in the air. 

‘Home, John!’ I exclaimed to myself. But how best to 
get there? That was the problem which was exercising 
my mind. 

I was now flying westwards at an altitude of a couple of 
hundred feet. All remaining vestiges of the morning mist 
had disappeared, and I was fully exposed to the view of the 
enemy, over enemy territory, and a long way behind the 
enemy lines. I had to make up my mind what to do. As I 
have told you, my calculations had been sorely put out by 
that cursed mist. I was sixteen minutes behind my sche- 
duled time. I had reckoned on being at least a third of the 
way back before the Allemanders had got their first 
machines off the ground. Several of their aerodromes lay 
athwart my homeward path, and by now they would be 
up and doing, so that I ran a serious risk of running into 
some of their formations as they were taking off the ground 
on their early patrols. ‘There were two alternatives before 
me. Either I could remain at my present height and steer 
a zigzag course for the lines, thus avoiding by circumnavi- 
gation all the German aerodromes known and marked up- 
on my map, and by so doing I might escape observation in 
spite (the thought still obsessed my brain) of the proba- 
bility of a warning having been sent out to all German 
squadrons to keep a sharp look-out for me. . . . (That en- 
counter with the Hun was most unlucky!) 

Or, on the other hand, I could stick to my original in- 
tention, and fly straight back the way which I had come. 
It was this second plan which I decided to adopt. If I 
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were to abandon my prearranged line of flight, I should 
miss the Nieuports which had been detailed to escort me 
home, and by keeping them hanging about in wait for me, 
I might involve them to their disadvantage in a prolonged 
fight against superior forces.: If they had started to time, 
they would be now well on their way to the rendezvous, 
and if they had not run into a bunch of abnormally early- 
rising Huns, I should probably find them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambrai or Le Cateau in about 15 or 20 
minutes’ time. 

On I flew, still at the same height. There was no ob- 
ject in attempting to climb higher, not only would it be 
a waste of time, but one makes better speed when near 
the ground, as the velocity of the wind always increases in 
relation to its altitude. Besides, the Nieuports could see 
me just as well and better as if on a level with themselves. 

On I flew, keeping my eyes skinned for the approach of 
any hostile aircraft. Way above me to the northward I 
could see two enemy formations evidently engaged in get- 
ting their height previous to making for the lines. I won- 
dered if they could see me! 

Ten peaceful minutes passed: no shot, no shell . . . no- 
thing to disturb my homewards progress. But my mind 
was far from tranquil: it was extraordinary that I should 
be left thus unmolested. It was too good to last. .. 
Then, suddenly, I remembered. . . . I was still masquerad- 
ing as a Hun! 

A feeling of disgust surged over me, unreasoned and un- 
reasonable. Acting on the impulse of the moment, I re- 
leased the wires which held the Iron Cross-emblazoned 
blinds in place. I felt an unaccountable access of anger and 
shame... shame at the subterfuge with which I had been 
so pleased the night before. Then... I tried to justify 

H 2 
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my conduct in my own eyes. I had received orders to land 
a spy behind the lines, and I must carry out my orders to 
the best of my ability. ... ‘All is fair in Love and War.’ 
But now I had no spy on board. Therefore there was no 
longer any excuse for masquerading in false colours. If I 
were to get into a fight and to be worsted, I would rather 
be brought down under my own banner. Supposing I 
were to make a forced landing in Hun-land through engine 
trouble. . . and the blinds were to be discovered affixed to 
my machine! A brick wall and a firing squad would be my 
lot by all the rules of War! Inwardly I reviled those Iron 
Crosses, and myself as their originator. Morbid, you will 
say, melodramatic, silly! Maybe; but who shall account 
for the workings of the mortal mind under duress? Again, 
how should my own friends know me if I flew towards 
them decked out with the enemy’s insignia. I should be 
running a grave risk of being shot down by one of my 
own side.... 

Never again, I promised myself, would I go parading 
about the heavens disguised as an unspeakable Hun! 

The knowledge that I was now flying in barefaced de- 
fiance of the enemy at large seemed to stimulate my spirits. 
It was as if a heavy burden had been taken off my mind. 
For the first time since starting for home, I really began to 
enjoy myself. ... I was now approaching the town of 
Avesnes. Putting the nose down, I roared across the 
housetops at no more than fifty feet. There were not 
many people about in the streets, but I saw the Guard 
turn out in the principal square. I waved a mock salute at 
them, and was gone. ... 

A mile out of the town on the Cambrai road I overtook 
a formed body of troops, at which I let fly a few rounds 
from my machine gun just to make sure that I should not 
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did not wait to see, but on looking back over my shoulder, 
I found that most of them had taken cover in the wayside 
ditch! Good evidence of bad morale! 

Thinking that the Nieuports should now be some- 
where in the offing, I began to search the heavens above 
and in front of me. Several miles to the westward, and at 
the height of about 6,000 feet, black puffs of Archie shells 
were plastering themselves in lavish profusion on the steel- 
blue of the empyrean: a certain indication that there were 
British fighting squadrons in the upper air. I watched the 
smoky smudges as they appeared in little groups in quick 
succession. ... Then, suddenly, they ceased; and my eye 
was caught and held by something else. | 

From out the smoke-drifts, swiftly sailing eastwards, 
came, each in wedge formation, two groups of aeroplanes 
... five to either group. The Nieuports! 

Knowing full well the reason why the German anti- 
aircraft gunners had withheld their fire, I scoured the 
skies to find the enemy machines. Yes! There they were 
. .. a swarm of them, some twenty altogether, as far as I 
could count, flying fast towards the British scouts. An- 
other few seconds, and the opposing Flights had met. 
They were now directly overhead. Instinctively I put my 
B.E. on a climbing turn and kept her there, straining my 
eyes to follow the fortunes of the fight. Round and round 
they whirled, the Nieuports and the Fokkers, in and out 
and round about each other... . In the mélée it was im- 
possible for me to distinguish friend from foe. 

Then came a reminder that I was still over Hun-land. A 
sharp crack sounded in my ear above the roar of the en- 
gine. I looked to the left whence the sound had come. 
One of my landing wires had been cut through: the two 
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: ‘Bios send were : flapping i in the wind. I also noticed that 
there were three or four little holes in the fabric of the 
lower wing. Evidently I was being peppered by some 
sportsman on the ground. ... Without bothering to stop 
and locate my aggressor, I moved on out of range. Above 
me the fight was drifting southwards, and, as I looked 
again, I saw three separate machines detach themselves 
from the arena and dive away towards the east . . . three 
Huns, probably, who had had as much of it as they could. 
stomach. ... The mélée resolved itself into smaller groups 
of twos and threes and fours. The formations had ob- 
viously got split up in the fight, and it was each one for 
himself. 

But what was this? Circling, twisting, turning, quickly 
losing height, two machines came tumbling down towards 
me. Nearer they came, and nearer . . . the reflected sun- 
light flashing kaleidoscopic colours from their varnished 
wings ... until I could see their markings clearly . . . one 
British and one Hun. I could recognize them now. A 
Nieuport and a Rumpler, engaged in single combat. The 
German two-seater must have been manceuvred out of the 
battle by the little scout, and driven earthwards. The 
German pilot seemed to be no match for the Englishman, 
who was continually diving and zooming up again beneath 
his tail, trying to get in that decisive burst of fire which 
would bring his opponent crashing to the ground. It 
seemed to be only a matter of time: the German must be 
overcome. I could see the tracer bullets flying through 
and past the Rumpler’s fuselage. Surely he had got him 
this time! But, no! Twice, thrice, the Nieuport zoomed 
and fired and turned away. The Rumpler kept on its 
course, still under full control. Again the Nieuport flew 
to the attack... again it turned away... but this time 
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the pilot made a false manceuvre. The German had 
swung right-handed to avoid the stream of bullets which 
came tearing past him from behind; and the scout, instead 
of bearing straight on, or slightly to the left, by taking 
which course he would have placed himself in such a posi- 
tion that neither the enemy pilot or observer could, 
owing to their machine being on a steep bank, have brought 
their guns to bear upon him, also turned right-handed. 
As it was, both machines were banked over to the right... 
the Nieuport lying on the Rumpler’s starboard beam. 
The German gunner was quick to seize his opportunity, 
and got in a burst of fire before the British pilot, realizing 
his mistake, turned in underneath him. But those few 
seconds had been enough to turn the tables in favour of the 
Hun. The observer’s aim had been good and true. A 
cloud of smoke belched out over the tail of the smaller 
machine, and the very next instant it came sliding down 
towards me heeled over in a violent ene closely fol- 
lowed by the Rumpler. 

Down, down fell the Nieuport, passing no less than 100 
yards ahead of me. More sedately dived the Rumpler 
after it... . Probably neither of them had noticed my 
presence, intent as they must have been with each other 
and their own affairs: the scout pilot thoroughly preoccu- 
pied with getting his damaged machine safely to earth; the 
other heedful only of his victim. 

As the Nieuport passed away below me, I saw him flat- 
ten out to land. The open undulating country over which 
we were flying would afford him every chance. ... But I 
had no time to watch him. . .. The Rumpler was gliding 
swiftly across my path. I could see the pilot and observer 
both leaning over the side of the fuselage, gazing down- 
wards in their eagerness to witness the ultimate fate of 
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their prey. Now was my chance to avenge my fellow avia- 
tor! I found myself curiously calm and collected: no 
spasm of excitement sent my blood throbbing through my 
veins as I turned in behind the Allemander’s tail. The 
first burst from my gun must be the last one. There was 
not sufficient space to manceuvre for a second opening, 
should the first burst fail. A bare 200 feet separated us 
from the ground. | 

Getting the Rumpler’s cockpit well in the middle of my 
sights, I pressed the handle of the Bowden lever which 
fired the Lewis gun that I had fitted on the top of the 
centre-section of my B.E. Grimly I kept my hand tight 
clasped upon that lever: nor did I relax my grip until the 
last round in the drum had left the muzzle of the gun. I 
held on my course until my propeller-boss was no more 
than ten yards from the German’s tail-plane. ... Then I 
pulled up and round upon a climbing turn, just in time to 
see the Rumpler hit the ground head-on, and collapse into 
a tangled mass of wreckage. ... 

Vengeance is sweet : yet I could not help feeling a twinge 
of sympathy with those two Huns who had met their 
death in the triumphant hour of victory.... But my 
thoughts were immediately diverted to other channels. 
Not far from the now smouldering heap which formed the 
funeral pyre of the dead Germans stood the little Nieu- 
port. Beside it stood ... or, rather, pranced ... the 
pilot, waving his arms at me in wild gesticulations of de- 
light. He had evidently managed to put his machine down 
without hurting himself, and he now appeared to have for- 
gotten his own plight ... the inevitable German prison 
camp ... in his appreciation of my success in shooting 
down his late antagonist. Poor devil! What would he not 
have given to be sitting in my back-seat instead of stand- 
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ing on the ground helplessly awaiting capture! I searched 
the ground below. It was an open country! and as yet 
there was nobody in sight. ... Yes! two men walking down 
a by-road, half a mile away. ... Civilians, by the look of 
them. 

Why shouldn’t I land and pick up the Nieuport pilot? 
Quick as a flash the idea flashed through my mind. A 
sudden impulse urged me on... . I must land and pick hi 
up. It would only take a minute... . | 

I throttled back, and dropped to twenty feet. If the 
Nieuport could effect a landing, surely I could do likewise 
in a slower machine which required a shorter run. The 
downland seemed to present a fairly even surface, and there 
was only a slight slope. I could come in along the furrow. 
..~ Ruefully I looked at my broken landing-wire.... But 
it was worth the risk. The next moment, my wheels had 
touched the ground; and the B.E. came to a standstill be- 
side the Nieuport. 

The pilot did not need to wait for explanations or in- 
structions. In a trice he had jumped on to the step and 
swung himself into the passenger’s seat. I opened up the 
throttle, and we were off again, heading due west, and I, 
for my part, praying for a peaceful journey home. 

There is a long straight road which leads from Cambrai to 
Bapaume and Albert. Keeping this road, a main artery of 
communication along which hostile bodies of troops would 
almost certainly be constantly on the move, well to the 
northward, I steered a course parallel to it. 

With the exception of a few stray shots aimed at us 
from the ground as we passed over the various billets in the 
German reserve areas, we were left to pursue our way un- 
challenged until we neared Bapaume. I was, in fact, be- 
ginning to congratulate myself on having ‘got away with 
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it’, when my observer grabbed my arm. I looked round. 
About 4,000 feet above and behind us two small aero- 
planes were sailing along in the same direction as ourselves, 
quickly overhauling us. It was not difficult to guess their 
nationality: the Fokker’s lines are not easily to be mis- 
taken. I clenched my fist and raised my arm above my 
head‘. ... My companion nodded his agreement. I had 
no wish to get embroiled in a scrap just now, but it was more 
than I could expect that the Fokkers should long remain 
unaware of the presence of the poor old B.E. trundling 
along so invitingly beneath them. In fine, we presented 
just the very target that they most preferred .. . a slow 
two-seater, alone and unescorted, well over on their own 
side of the lines! No! there was little chance of our cross- 
ing No Man’s Land without having to make a fight for it, 
and I drew a degree of comfort from the fact that I had a 
gunner with me to guard the tail of the machine. 

I was not far wrong in my appreciation of the situation! 
No sooner had my companion slewed his gun into position 
than the Fokkers dropped like a couple of hawks from the 
blue above: one of them shooting straight at us as he dia- 
gonally flew across our path... his gun going full blast. 
Fortunately he had miscalculated the deflection which he 
should have allowed for our forward speed, and his bullets 
passed behind us. In the meantime, his fellow pilot had 
adopted other tactics. He had dived to get behind and 
below us. He zoomed up and sent a long burst of fire 
which came ripping, rending through the left-hand planes. 

Things looked ugly for us: ten miles to go, and about 


t This is the recognized signal between the pilot and observer in 
two-seater machines to indicate to one another the presence of enemy 
aircraft. A British machine seen is signalled by the raising of the open 
hand. 
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fifteen minutes’ worth of fuel remaining in the tanks, with 
two enemy scouts to compete with who had all the advan- 
tages of superior speed and manceuvrability on their side... . 
Moreover, my own initiative was hopelessly curtailed by 
shortage of petrol. If I were to regain our own lines, 
then I must hold more or less directly on my way, a 
course of action which must necessarily preclude my using 
my own gun. All that I could do was to handle the 
machine in such a way as to give my observer the best pos- 
sible angle of fire, and leave it to him to beat off the at- 
tack.... 

I was now thoroughly occupied in trying to keep both 
my adversaries in sight. No. 1, a brilliant scarlet-painted 
fellow, had dipped below me, zoomed, and was turning back 
to dive again. The other, green and black, I could not for the 
moment see. He also had probably turned back to resume 
his attack from underneath, and I saw my gunner gazing 
downwards, his gun pointing over the left-hand side of the 
fuselage, waiting to get a shot at him. 

But Red was just about to dive, repeating his first man- 
ceuvre from the opposite side. ... As his nose came down 
at me, I side-slipped inwards and towards him; the effect 
of which was that the stream of bullets pouring from his 
gun went far above my head. 

Fokkers are well known to be difficult to pull out of a 
steep dive, and I thought to counter this favourite method 
of attack by dropping nearer to the ground; thus allowing 
the Allemander as little space as possible in which to re- 
cover after diving on me. I hoped that might cramp his 
style a bit! 

The red belly and the underwings went racing, roaring 
overhead, and I could calculate on a few seconds’ respite 
from No.1. 
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But No. 2 was at it again. ... For the second time I 
could see and feel the bullets whipping past me, some of 
them striking into different parts of my machine. Then, 
suddenly, a cloud of oily spray broke back in my face, cover- 
ing my goggles so that everything was blurred. Hastily 
I pulled them off . . . just in time to see my Red friend’s 
nose dip for his third drive. Once more I managed to 
avoid him by doing a flat turn.... 

Where was Black-and-Green? One of his bullets had 
severed my oil-pipe. That was serious: the engine could 
not run long unlubricated.... Atany minute nowit might 
seize up. 

Ah! there he was, coming up astern of me. I was about 
to turn a few points so as to allow my observer to bring his 
gun to bear upon the advancing enemy, when a sharp stab 
of pain went through my thigh, and another through the 
upper part of my left arm. The Hun had got me: I had 
been too slow! 

I don’t know whether it was the pain or indignation at 
being outwitted by the Allemander which made me angry, 
but, anyway, I remember being seized with a sudden fit of 
rage. I ceased to care whether I got home or not .. . my 
only impulse was to kill that blasted Hun! He was still be- 
hind me, fast coming up and still pumping salvos into me. 
I jerked the stick back. Up went the nose of the B.E. She 
lost her flying speed; and, as Green-and-Black went rush- 
ing underneath and past her, she stalled and dropped her 
nose.... I was on the tail of the Hun now! At last my 
turn had come! I drove the stick forward: the old B.E. 
creaked and groaned under the unwonted strain as she 
shot nose-first into a dive. For the second time that morn- 
ing I had a hostile aeroplane in the centre of my sights; for 
the second time I pressed the handle of the Bowden lever, 
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and again my bullets raked the Hun from stern to stem. 
Down went the Fokker, steeper, ever steeper ... until, 
with its nose pointing vertically towards the ground, it 
crashed on to the roof of some farm buildings, and broke 
into a sheet of flame... . 

Crack... crack... . The wind-screen, a few inches in 
front of my face shivered, and the clear glass sprayed into 
a myriad tiny lines. The aneroid crumpled up: it seemed 
to leer at me horribly from a hole in the middle of its 
mutilated dial... . 

I was feeling sick and dizzy, yet, somehow, I remember 
getting the impression of a pair of scarlet wings sweeping 
overhead ... and I vaguely wondered why.... A long 
time seemed to pass, and then I realized that the Nieuport 
pilot was shouting in my ear. 

‘All right. He’s sheered off. Stick it, man! We’re 
nearly home. Yank her to the right a bit.’ 

I suppose I must have ‘yanked her’. All that I knew was 
that there was a terrible smell of burning oil . . . nauseat- 
ing. ... The beat of the engine sounded queerly in my 
ears. ‘She ’s missing badly, Sergeant Bell,’ I kept repeat- 
ing parrot-like. Instinctively I leaned forward to fiddle 
with the controls: then the pain caught me in its grip 
again. 

We were still in the air! How funny! I heard a far-off 
voice. 3 

‘Good man! Hold her up. Just a minute more.’ 

Rat-tat-tat. ... Those cursed machine guns again. ... 
What the devil were they at? Bump... bump.... The 
whole machine was swaying giddily. 

Again the voice. ‘We’ve crossed the Ancre. We’re over 
No Man’s Land... .’ I became aware that the noise of 
the engine had ceased. The voice called faintly. ‘She’s 
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conked out! Put the nose down. Land her anywhere!’ I 
must have obeyed, subconsciously. ... A vision of the 
brown, beaten, ploughed up earth camerushing up to meet 
me.... 

‘Pull herup...up...up.’ A hand closed fast on mine. 
I felt the stick pressed hard against my middle.... A 
spasm of pain... . A violent jolt... and I knew no more. 


VI 


Sucu, in Enderby’s own words, is the story of the magni- 
ficent exploit which aroused the admiration of the R.F.C., 
and, when made public, touched the imagination of his 
fellow-countrymen, as well as earning for him the award of 
the Victoria Cross and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

After spending some weeks in hospital at Le Touquet, 
he had sufficiently recovered from his wounds to enable 
him to return to England. But his convalescence was of 
long duration; and it was not until late in the following 
spring that he was again passed fit for active service. He 
at once began to hanker to return to the Front. His im- 
mediate ambition was to be posted to a fighting squadron, 
a desire to which he unblushingly gave expression at Head- 
quarters, with the result that, now being a somewhat privi- 
leged person, he was dispatched at the beginning of July 1917 
to Northolt aerodrome to undergo a course of training on 
Bristol Fighters, one of the newest types of service machine 

. with a vague hint that he might be given command 
of a Bristol Squadron in France. Thus he entered upon 
his fresh task with all the zest of his enthusiastic nature. 

One incident occurred during this stage of Enderby’s 
career to break into the dull round of routine. 

In those days the arrangements for Home Defence 
against the aerial invader were not so highly developed as 
in the later stages of the War. The only machines avail- 
able for the defence of London were those of a service 
type allotted to the various advanced training squadrons 
stationed on the perimeter of the Capital. 

Thus, No. 35 Training Squadron, on Northolt aero- 
drome, which boasted six Bristol Fighters for the use of its 
pupils, was also required to stand by, in case of emergency, 
to take the air against any hostile raiding expedition in the 
vicinity of London, 
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As there were—owing to the indelicate treatment re- 
ceived at the hands of the more mutton-fisted among the 
novices—rarely more than a couple of Bristols in service- 
able condition, the chances of putting up an adequate de- 
fence in the face of a determined attack on the part of the 
enemy were remote indeed. ... But there it was! 

Further, the instructors as well as the fully fledged fly- 
ing officers attached for instruction on new service types 
were placed upon a roster for ‘Home Defence duties’; a 
regulation which confined at least four of them to camp, 
when, in weather unsuitable to purposes of instruction in 
aviation, they felt that they might have been better em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

As luck would have it, Captains John Enderby and 
Douglas Hill were two of those whose names had appeared 
in Orders that morning as detailed for ‘Home Defence’. 
There was a high wind blowing; and all instruction had 
been ‘washed out’ for the day. 

At 10 a.m. the two officers were sitting in the ante- 
room bemoaning the prospect of a long and boring day; 
when, suddenly, the blare of the Klaxon horn rent the air. 

But here let Enderby himself take up the thread of the 
story. ... 


...» ‘Good God! What ’s that?’ cried Hill, startled back 
to life from a quiet doze behind his newspaper. 

‘Air raid warning!’ came the voice of the adjutant, 
bellowing outside. ‘Fall in at the sheds.’ 

Hill and I rushed to our huts, snatched up our flying- 
hats and goggles, and ran down to the hangars. There hap- 
pened to be two machines serviceable at the time: both 
were standing ready on the tarmac, and the mechanics 
were already starting up the engines. 

Hill made a bee-line for that one which he knew to be the 
better of the two, and flung himself into the pilot’s seat. I 
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gun and drums of ammunition which I stacked in order, 
while Hill busied himself with his engine and controls.... 

The C.O. approached. 

‘You know your orders,’ he said. ‘You will patrol the 
line Greenwich-Chingford at an altitude of 17,000 feet. 
Stay up for two hours, even though there’s nothing doing. 
It may be only a practice show, but you never know....’ 

In a few minutes we were off. Quickly we got our 
height: climbing steadily over the great City lying like an 
inky splash on the vivid green that cloaks the English 
countryside, following the silver streak that is the Thames 
as it makes its tortuous way towards the sea... . 

We reached our rendezvous: 17,000 feet precisely by 
the needle of the aneroid. We flew alone, unchallenged 
... not another aeroplane in sight. For an hour we plied 
our beat, up and down on London’s north-east flank. The 
east coast of England, stretching away on either side of the 
Nore, showed clear below us.... No horrid Hun ap- 
peared to disturb the calm and peaceful day. ... 

But it was cold up there. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment I had forgotten to put on my heavy flying-coat, and 
I was clad only in a mackintosh, a garment wholly ade- 
quate when one is engaged in the ordinary routine of a 
training station in which one rarely exceeds an altitude 
of 3,000 feet... . It was damned cold parading about the 
upper air on a wild-goose chase. ... It must have been an- 
other false alarm. I sat on my frozen hands, shivered and 
felt miserable. ... I leant forward and touched Hill on the 
shoulder. He throttled down. 

‘What about pushing off home?’ I yelled. 

He nodded and shouted back. ‘One more chukker round, 
don’t you think, and then we’ll off it... .” 

I 
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We turned to the north once more. There, dazzling 
white on the blue background of the sky, and on a slightly 
lower level to ourselves, stood over Harwich a formation of 
large aeroplanes. Spellbound for an instant, I gazed at 
them, ... then, gathering up my faculties, I counted... 
22 of them.... Rapidly they were approaching us. Again 
I touched my pilot on the shoulder, and pointed to the on- 
coming array. Hill looked out over the top plane. 

‘Gothas,’ he shouted. 

I had never seen a Gotha, the big twin-engined German 
bomber, and I watched them enthralled as they flew closely 
packed together, on their voyage of destruction, straight 
towards the heart of London. Then the nature of our own 
position struck me with full force. Here we were, in solitary 
glory still, one wretched Bristol Fighter, between London 
and the raiders... . 

‘What do we do now?’ I inquired tenderly of Douglas 
Hill, 

‘Damned if I know,’ replied that imperturbable. ‘But | 
as we are here, I suppose we ought to do something.’ 

Obviously it would have availed us little to have plunged 
headlong into the midst of that faultless formation. .. . 

We drew nearer, hanging on the outskirts of the German 
group as they pursued their way, never swerving, never 
deviating as much as half a point from their appointed 
course. The anti-aircraft guns had by now opened up in 
good earnest, and the sky was smothered with the puffs of 
bursting shells . . . at the wrong altitudes, alas! Two thou- 
sand feet above and three thousand feet belowthe Huns. ... 

We were over London. Straggling a few hundred yards 
behind the rest two Gothas flew: an interval of thirty 
yards between them, and the hinder one a little to the 
right hand of the other. These we resolved to attack. 
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Hill executed a dive and a zoom in the most approved 
and orthodox manner, bringing the machine up under the 
leading Gotha’s tail. He opened fire. After half a dozen 
rounds or so his gun jammed. 

I must have become aware of the fact subconsciously, as 
I myself was fully occupied with the other fellow on my 
right. I had got him well in my sights and was pressing the 
trigger. A few shots, and my gun jammed as well.... 
Blast the thing! I was about to try to clear the stoppage, 
when a violent lurch jerked me off my feet. For a fraction 
of a second I was suspended in mid-air, and it was only by 
desperately clutching at the gun-mounting that I was able 
to save myself from falling overboard and to haul myself 
back into my seat. ... Douglas Hill had dived steeply 
away in order to try to clear his gun. But it was the Con- 
stantinesco gear that wasat fault. It had not been properly 
replenished with oil, so that there was not enough pres- 
sure in the tube to fire the trigger. In a training squadron, 
you see, it is nobody’s job in particular to attend to these 
details. Consequently they remain neglected. There was 
nothing for it but to break off the fight and land at East- 
church .. . get the guns going again and try to intercept 
the Gothas over the Channel on their homewards journey. 

At Eastchurch we landed, and while we were fussing 
with the guns, a Sergeant-rigger took a look round the 
machine. It was he who spotted the bullet holes in the 
fabric, and putting his fingers through the holes, dis- 
covered that the main spar of the lower left-hand plane 
had been all but shot through. ... 

So, perforce, we abandoned the hunt, and went by road 
to London to hear the accounts of the raid in the clubs. ... 

It was bad luck. We both had a Gotha ‘sitting’, and it 
would have been fun to have toppled them down on the 

12 
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dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral! But, if we had known that 
Gothas were armed with a gun which shot backwards from 
underneath the fuselage, we might have been a little more 
circumspect in our attentions to them... .’ 


In the meantime, aerial fighting had become of para- 
mount importance in France. The German Circus, origin- 
ally formed by Captain Boelcke, had increased their ac- 
tivities tenfold. Since the death of their leader, the mantle 
had descended upon the shoulders of Baron von Richt- 
hofen, who, with his followers, appeared wherever the 
fighting was thickest; and proved themselves to be foemen 
of the highest order. 

Thus it came to pass that the new form of warfare pro- 
duced its champions. British, French, and Germans alike 
put forth those first protagonists of aerial fighting whose 
names will be handed down and cherished in the history 
of nations. On our own side, the first of these was Captain 
Albert Ball; and the spirit which he typified was repro- 
duced in Colonel W. A. Bishop, Major J. B. McCudden, 
Major Mannock, and a host of others. 

The R.F.C., as a whole, grew rapidly from strength to 
strength. On 31 March 1917 its various units were distri- 
buted as follows : 


H.Q. R.F.C. St. André. 
oth (G.H.Q. Wing) Fienvillers. 
Sqds. 35, 27, 55, 70, 19, 66. 
I Brigade Chateau de Réveillon. 
ist Wing. 
Sqds. 2, 5, 10, 16. 
Toth Wing. 
Sqds. 25, 40, 43, Naval 8. 
II Brigade. Cassel. 
2nd Wing. 
Sqds. 53, 6, 42, 46, 21. 
11th Wing. 
Sqds. I, 20, 41, 45. 
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ITI Brigade. Chateau de Sains, 

12th Wing. 

Sqds. 8, 59, 12, 13. 

13th Wing. 

Sqds. 11, 29, 48, 60, 100, Naval 6. 

IV Brigade. Misery. 

3rd Wing. 

Sqds. 7, 9, 34, 52. 

14th Wing. 

Sqds. 22, 24, 54, Naval 1. 

V Brigade. Albert. 

15th Wing. 

Sqds. 4, 3, 15. 

22nd Wing. 

Sqds, 18, 23, 32, Naval 3. 

All during the months the fighting waxed in intensity, 
but it was in the autumn of 1917 (the period covered by 
the next batch of Enderby’s letters) that the struggle 
reached its fiercest. By that time machines especially de- 
signed for fighting purposes, and fitted with the Constan- 
tinesco gear, a device by means of whicha Vickers gun could 
be fired between the revolving blades of the propeller, were 
being poured into France in sufficient quantities to replace 
theoldertypes. Of these the S.E.5, the Bristol Fighter, and 
the Sopwith Camel were the most conspicuously successful ; 
and, at last, our pilots came to be armed with a machine 
which would enable them to compete on equal terms with 
the formidable German Pfalz and Albatross scouts. 

In July 1917 Enderby was promoted to the rank of 
Major and appointed to the command of a fighting squad- 
ron. At the moment of his arrival, the squadron was in the 
throes of changing over machines; their old F.E.2ds being 
replaced by the much coveted Bristol Fighter. The work 
of reorganization was both interesting and enjoyable; and 
Enderby had the benefit of a short respite, in which to get 
himself firmly fixed in the saddle before taking his place 
in the line. | 
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Estrées Blanches, 2 August 1917. 

... I must honestly confess that I am glad to be back 
again in France. The whole atmosphere is so different 
from that in England, especially so in the R.F.C. Every 
one here is so cheerful and jolly, and there is none of that 
pompous militarism which distinguishes ‘the back of the 
front’. 

... Asfaras Ican judge on first acquaintance, my lads are 
a capital lot. I have been posted, as you know, to the com- — 
mand of a Fighting Squadron .. . in the G.H.Q. Wing, as 
it happens ... so that we are liable to be sent out over 
any part of the line: where there is most doing, in fact. 

Our aerodrome is situated about fifty miles behind the 
lines. We are very comfortable. The machines are well 
housed in Bessonneau hangars, and the officers and men 
are quartered in Nissen huts. We have a truly magnificent 
Mess-hut, a wooden erection which, I gather, was recently 
‘scrounged’ (a polite term for stolen) by my predecessor 
from a French dump somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens.... The more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that if one must go battle-fighting, the only way to 
do it in any sort of comfort is to join the Flying Corps. ... 
I shall never forget visiting Jack Drummond in his Brigade 
H.Q. on the Somme. What a hell on earth that was! 
Living in a filthy dug-out, or even at times in open shell- 
holes . . . being shot at night and day by machine guns, 
heavy howitzers, whizz-bangs and trench-mortars.... 
Bombs by night, and, possibly, a dose of poison gas... . 
The eternal racket of the guns, which goes more to break 
one’s nerve than all the rest... . The flies, the stench... 
and, in winter, mud up to one’s neck. .. . That is the lot 
of the infantryman, the gunner and the sapper.... And 
we? We live in perfect comfort, miles away behind the 
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lines, with a good bed to sleep in every night, plenty to 
eat and drink, motor transport to take us for joy-rides, lots 
of leave, and, in normal circumstances, three hours’ work 
a day. No work when it’s wet. Oh, there is no comparison 
at all! It’s the men in the trenches who are the heroes... 
not, as the Yellow Press would have it, ‘our intrepid air- 


men’. . 


Estrées Blanches, 6 August. 

... Lam getting more or less into my stride. 

The Squadron is not yet up tostrength. I’m afraid they 
had been having rather a thin time of it just before I came 
out. The old F.E.2d. is no longer quite up to the work it 
was Called upon to do, and can hardly compete with the 
enemy’s new Albatross Scout. It has taken a long time to 
get our Bristol Fighters turned out in sufficient quantities 
to maintain four Squadrons of them in the Field. But now 
things are moving more quickly, and once we get our new 
machines, we’ll begin to get our own back on the Alleman- 
ders.... 

..~ Tlove the spirit of these boys of mine. Casualties do 
not seem to have affected their morale in the least degree. 
The whole Squadron has been resting for a week or two 
whilst changing over the machines, so that I haven’t seen 
them at workyet. But if they show halfthe enthusiasm over 
the lines that they put into their practising over the aero- 
drome, the Albatross pilots are in for a pretty stiff time! 

The Bristol Fighter is going to be the best fighting 
machine of the whole outfit. I wish we had more of 
them.... 


10 Aug. 1917. 
... We have got our full complement of machines now, 
and we have begun to function. But I lack one Flight 
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Commander. ‘They seem to have forgotten to send me one, 
though I hope that the reason for the delay is that my ap- 
plication for young Jackson, who shot the Zeppelin down 
over the North Sea, is being considered. I’d give the world 
to get him... . . It was strictly forbidden for Squ. Com- 
manders to apply for officers by name. They did it none 
the less. 

... In the absence of the Flight Commander for B. 
Flight, I took it upon myself to lead the dawn patrol over 
the line, and very nearly brought them to disaster in con- 
sequence. You know, it takes a certain amount of practice 
to see machines in the air, and I had been sweltering in 
England so long that my eye has lost its quickness. 

I was sailing quietly along at about 16,000 feet some- 
where over Belgium with five of my lads behind me, when 
I suddenly found myself being attacked by a formation of 
hostile Scouts. The first thing I knew was that tracer bul- 
lets were flashing past my nose. ‘The shock of the surprise 
seemed instantly to reawaken some sense that had been 
lying dormant in me. The old feeling of acute exhilara- 
tion at the moment of joining battle, which I had known 
so well in former days, came over me once more. Here I 
was again in the air at grips with the Huns, but mounted 
on a new and powerful engine of war, answering like a 
thoroughbred to the slightest touch of hand and leg. It 
was glorious ‘to recapture that first fine careless rapture’, 
as I threw the Bristol on her side and turned her nozzle 
towards the enemy... . 

They (there were four of them, graceful, gaily-painted, 
little Albatri) had missed us with their bursts of machine- 
gun fire. We had had a lucky escape, as by all the rules of 
the game, we should have been badly shot about. I had 
not spotted them above my head and they had dived on 
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my formation, coming out of the sun, the blind spot which 
a patrol-leader should always watch most carefully. Per- 
haps the angle at which they dived had been too steep for 
accurate shooting. Any way, they not only missed us and 
overshot us as we turned in underneath them, but con- 
tinued in a straight dive earthwards, so sacrificing that in- 
estimable tactical advantage: height. The fleeting mo- 
ment—all opportunities are fleeting in aerial combat 
which takes place at about 300 miles an hour—came. 
We were above them now. I flung out my left arm as a 
warning to the rest of my patrol, swooped round on an 
Immelman Turn, and down upon the tail of the retreat- 
ing Hun. Down we drove . . . headlong, while the wind 
tore screeching through the wires. I got my sights on to 
the rearmost Albatross, and pressed the lever of the Con- 
stantinesco gear. Three bursts in quick succession . . . the 
first two went wide to the left, but the third went home. 
I saw the pilot fall forward in his seat, and a second later 
his machine dipped vertically towards the ground. The 
pace had got too hot and I pulled up. Looking down over 
the side I saw a second Allemander tumbling earthwards, 
like a falling leaf, and from under my right wing-tip rose 
another Bristol Fighter, flying from its struts the streamers 
of mydeputy leader, Snow. He alone had followed closely on 
my tail; and he also had got his Hun. The manceuvre had 
been carried out rather too quickly for the others, who were 
now bearing down to rejoin us; but they hadn’t had much 
experience as yet. Snow is a good fellow: he’ll do well. 

We watched our two victims until they hit the ground, 
and carefully noted where they fell: then, as our time was 
nearly up, made tracks for home and breakfast. A good 
morning’s work, as it turned out ... but the luck was on 
our side. 
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Estrées Blanches, 1§ August. 

. We are all very busy in our spare time decorating 
the Mess. The scheme of interior decoration is crude... 
not to say rude! It consists mostly of pictures of inade- 
quately dressed ladies, pasted on the walls, and an enor- 
mous screen covered with photographs and drawings from 
the illustrated papers, so arranged that some of our most 
distinguished politicians and General Officers are to be 
seen in all too intimate attitudes o1s-d-vis the visions of 
beauty from La Vie Paristenne.... 


... There is one great advantage in the R.F.C., as far 
as house-building is concerned. There is every kind of 
craftsman on the pay-roll. . . carpenters, joiners, builders, 
tin-smiths, turners, acetylene welders and so forth. The 
only thing that has stumped us so far is the chimney. We 
have built it up and demolished it four times already. It still 
smokes like blazes: and life in the ante-room is unbearable. 
In the dining-room one can hardly see one’s food. .. . 


18 August. 

. The cere s fixed at last. We’re going to have a 
gieinighe to ‘warm’ the new Mess. Balder, the Record- 
ing Officer, has gone off to Boulogne to collect the food 
and drink.... | 


20 August. 

. The guest-night went off very well indeed, from the 
moment of the initial cocktail to the grand finale which 
only occurred when the last of the guests dragged them- 
selves away with obvious reluctance to get back to their 
units in time for morning parade! We had several fellows 
from the Cavalry and Infantry regiments billeted in the 
neighbourhood. ... 
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.-. 1 take credit for a brain-wave of my own. I roped 
in the ‘patronne’ of the local pub in Aire to come and cook 
the dinner. She acquitted herself nobly, and, as she 
brought her daughter with her, the batmen also had some 
fun! 

. .. After dinner there was a sing-song, to which almost 
every one contributed some kind of turn. The Squadron 
poet rose to the occasion, and produced a topical ditty... 
to the old refrain. 


The Orderly bloke was asleep in bed, 
He woke up with an awful head, 
The telephone bell began to ring. 
More hot air from the 14th Wing! 
So early in the morning, &c. 


The Orderly Officer said: ‘ Who’s that?’ 
The Wing replied : ‘There ’s a Halberstadt 
Over Albert, so they say, 
Go and drive the blighter away.’ 
So early in the morning, &c. 


So six unfortunate sleepy heads, 
Known as pilots left their beds. 
They hadn’t been gone five minutes, I’m sure, 
When the 14th Wing rang up once more: 
‘It isn’t a Hun: the patrol must stop, 
It’s only an old two-seater Sop.’ 
So early in the morning, &c. 


Then the mists began to rise 
Unt they filled the wintry skies. 
The patrol it should have been back by nine; 
At eleven o’clock there was no sign. 
So early in the morning, &c. 


Then old John Russel began to swear, 
‘Chaps,’ he said, ‘Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
What has happened, I’d like to know,’ 
When a message came through for our C.O. 
So early in the morning, &c. 
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‘Archie ’s down by Albert way, 
Tommy ’s crashed in a field, they say, 
As for the others, you can guess their plight, 
It looks as though you’d lost your Flight’ 
So early in the morning, &c. 


And now my story ’s nearly done, 

And as you see, there was no Hun. 

The moral of it’s perfectly clear, 

We must have very much less Hot Air 
So early in the morning, 
So early in the morning, 
So early in the morning, 
Before the break of day. 

.. . But the chief event of the evening was a subalterns’ 
Court Martial, in which the accused was charged under 
Section 40 of the Army Act with ‘conduct to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline, in that he, 
well knowing himself unfit to associate with gentlemen, 
failed to declare’, etc. 

As you can imagine the judgement of the Court was a 
foregone conclusion, and the prisoner was condemned to 
be publicly de-bagged, and to be branded with the Cen- 
sor’s stamp upon either side of his posterior. His advocate, 
who was adjudged by the Tribunal to have given voice to 
subversive doctrines, was awarded the same penalty. 

The execution of the sentence was carried out after a 
terrific struggle. ... 

4 September 1917. 

... We haven’t had much to do during the last few 
days, as the weather has been bad. A high wind and clouds 
down to 1,000 feet or under. 

Formation flying and target practice on the aerodrome 
has been the order of the day. But we haven’t wasted time. 
We have been working out a scheme .. . by ‘we’ I mean 
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the Squadron and Flight Commanders of the four units 
of the Wing, all of whom are concentrated on the same 
aerodrome ... my own Bristols; No. 56 Squadron with 
S.E.58, and two Sopwith Camel Squadrons. 

We have met in solemn conclave and have arrived at a 
conclusion how best to accomplish our particular task. 
Our particular task is no easy one: it is nothing less than 
wresting the supremacy of the air from the German cham- 
pions Rittmeister Baron Von Richthofen and his ‘Circus’. 
You have heard of him . . . who has not? He and his band 
of merry men have been worrying our Artillery co-opera- 
tion machines most horribly. In fact, the Circus has made 
a reputation for itself which must be broken down. For 
the last few months, Richthofen’s red Albatross has spread 
alarm and despondency all up and down the Front. It is 
the story of the Fokker of 1915 all over again. The truth 
is that our fellows in B.E.2cs and R.E.8s haven’t got a 
dog’s chance against him and his companions. These old- 
fashioned machines cannot compete in speed or perform- 
ance with the new German Scouts which pounce down on 
them while they are engaged in directing the fire of our 
guns on targets ten miles or so behind the lines, and shoot 
them down before they can make good their escape. Then 
they scamper off before our fighting scouts can get at them. 

The effect is bad, not only on the R.F.C. personnel, but 
also on the men in the trenches, who see our own machines 
getting thoroughly knocked about just over their heads. 
What they do aot see are our offensive patrols doing their 
work at 20,000 feet far away over the enemy lines. 

It is part of our duty as Fighting Scouts to prevent the 
Circus from attacking the Artillery machines. 

Hitherto the system has been that each Squadron has 
been allotted a specified patrol area to which a solitary 
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Flight of five machines is dispatched at different hours of 
the day: morning, evening, and perhaps the afternoon. 

G.H.Q., ever in optimistic vein, issues daily orders that 
a Flight of No. X Squadron shall ‘patrol the line Iseghem— 
Roulers—Courtrai from 4 a.m. to 6.30 a.m. and engage any 
enemy aircraft which they may meet en route’. Similar 
orders are issued to the other.three Squadrons on the aero- 
drome, with the only variation that they are each given a 
different patrol area and possibly different time at which 
to start: the idea being to keep the German back area 
patrolled from morn to eve. Very nice in theory, but ex- 
perience has shown that it is impossible for a wretched 
little formation of four or five machines to penetrate so 
far across the lines, as either they are bound to meet the 
Germans about twenty strong in the jiaeannntee of 
Houlthoust Forest, or over ons or Seclin . . . or meet no 
Huns at all. 

We had been dissipating our forces by spreading single 
Flights over too great a space. All the Circus had to do 
was to hang about in some central position and wait until 
our small formations put in an appearance alone and un- 
supported, and then go for each of them in turn. 

For the future, therefore, we decided to take the law 
into our own hands and to bring our combined strength to 
bear against our formidable opponents. We have arranged 
that all four Flights, one from each Squadron, should ren- 
dezvous over Ypres and cross the lines together. The 
Camels are to lead, flying at 1,600 and 1,700 feet; above 
and slightly behind them are to come the S.E.5s; and 
above and behind the latter the eae Fighters at 1,800 
feet. 

Our plan we are keeping to iarciven away from the of- 
ficial ear, until we have proved its success or otherwise. I 
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am convinced that good will come of it. At any rate it has 
keyed up the enthusiasm of the Pilots to the highest pitch. 
The next week will tell.... 


11 September 1917. 

. You have asked me whether the plan of campaign 
against the Circus has worked out as we hoped. I didn’t 
want to say anything about it until I could speak aa 
tively, one way or the other. Now I can tell you... it 
has worked brilliantly. Every morning and every eyenmng 
at dawn and dusk there has been a dog-fight in the air, 
high up above the Salient, in the calm blue sky. I have 
been out with the Flights once or twice myself, and I have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. We have met the Germans in full 
force: sometimes there have been as many as 100 machines, 
diving, twisting, turning, spinning and rolling about the 
atmosphere, manceuvring for position, climbing steadily 
from out the ruck to turn and dive again upon an adver- 
sary’s fail, or catch him unawares from his blind spot. If 
one switches off one’s engine one can plainly hear the rat- 
tat-tat of the machine guns, and the muffled ‘wumph’ of 
the bursting anti-aircraft shells. The ‘Archie’ gunners are 
hard at work on either side and the whole arena is plas- 
tered with black and white smoke puffs, white from the 
British and black from the German guns. But nobody 
seems to pay the least attention to Archie’s frenzied ef- 
forts; we are all far too busy to bother about that. An 
occasional hole through the fabric or a vicious bump when 
a shell bursts at close quarters reminds one that they can 
bite, though it ’s mostly only barking. 

So the struggle goes on. Now and then a protagonist of 
one side or the other will retire from the fight, wounded 
himself, or with his machine damaged and thrown out of 
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control. Occasionally a streak of fire will go shooting earth- 
wards betokening some poor devil going down in flame, 
his petrol tank ablaze, his last fight fought, his duty done. 
Then, as the sun sinks below the western horizon, and 
the twilight gathers, the Flights break off and turn for 
home. 

Joy and sorrow are mingled in those home-comings ; one 
day the joyful flush of victory, the eager question and swift 
answers as pilots and observers flock into the Squadron 
office. . .a babble of excited voices comparing notes. 

‘Three Huns, sir,’ reports the Flight Commander. ‘One 
went down in flames, one broke up in the air as we were 
diving on it; and John Stone here claims a third one, last 
seen falling completely out of control.’ 

‘Did you see him crash?’ I ask. We never claim an 
enemy machine without full confirmation either from an- 
other pilot or from the anti-aircraft batteries whose busi- 
ness it is to watch the fighting and report results. 

‘No, sir,’ comes the answer. ‘I couldn’t watch it all the 
way. There were other Huns about.’ 

‘Put down the time and place and we'll try to get your 
claim confirmed.’ 

Or again, another day. The leader approaches me less 
eagerly. His features bear a worried look. I know that 
look so well and what it presages. 

He salutes. 

‘Has Cockerell come back?’ he asks. 

‘No, not yet,’ I tell him. 

‘I’m afraid we have lost him, Sir. I am sorry. He was 
new at the game and he kept straggling. I did my best to 
cover him, but we got involved with a crowd of Albatri 
and I missed him after the fight. I’m afraid they must 
have got him... .’ 
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... 1 have come to the conclusion that it is far more 
nerve-racking to order other people over the lines than to 
go over them oneself. Those two hours of uncertainty be- 
tween the departure and the return of the Flight become 
almost unbearable. 

When the time arrives for the chickens to come home to 
roost, I find myself pacing up and down the tarmac, in a 
fever of anxiety. It grows darker. The sun’s gone down 
some time ago, and yet the Patrol has not returned. Has 
some disaster happened? Have they got lured into a 
fight behind the lines and drifted too far over in the 
westerly wind .. . too far to enable them to get back again 
before running out of petrol and so been forced to land 
behind the lines? The nightmare conjures itself up in my 
mind. Will it be my fate to ring up the Wing-Commander 
and tell him that my whole Flight is missing? Then, to 
my straining eyes appears a speck far over the Eastern hori- 
zon. One speck... . two specks. . . three. It is they! The 
specks grow larger. They are aeroplanes; but there are 
only three: five started out three hours ago. 

‘How manymachines went up with Captain Snow, Flight 
Sergeant Smith?’ I ask, knowing his answer that is to come. 

‘Five, sir.’ 

‘Five. Yes, five, of course,’ I reiterate vaguely. Where 
are the other two? I search the sky; then suddenly I spot 
them, flying together lower and to the left of the first 
group of three. Thank God, they’re all back safely . . . all 
my ‘chickens’ have come home to roost: the happiest end- 
ing to the day.... 

But the real tussle has only just begun. It will take time 
and a great deal of hard work before we finally drive the 
Germans from the air. There are a lot of stout fellows 
amongst them. | 


VII 

30 August 1917. 

Tue life of a pilot in a fighting squadron is certainly more 
interesting than that of his comrade engaged solely in Ar- 
tillery observation. There is more variety in the former, 
and less of the element of routine, as well as a greater scope 
for individual enterprise. Then, on the whole, there is less 
work to do; as, when the clouds come down to within a 
few thousand feet of the ground, he is rarely called upon to 
function. Weather which is good enough to allow. the 
Corps Squadrons to carry on with battery registration is 
often quite unfavourable to patrolling at high altitudes. 

You asked me to tell you something of our daily round. 
I will try to give you some idea of what we do in fine 
weather, and in normal circumstances. 

Operation orders for the following day usually come in 
from the Wing at about nine o’clock at night. Unless any- 
thing out of the ordinary is toward, the Squadron is de- 
tailed to provide two or three offensive patrols per diem. 
The three Flights take these duties in turn. If, for in- 
stance, ‘A’ Flight is told off for the early morning, then 
‘B’ Flight comes on duty in the afternoon or evening, 
while ‘C’ Flight stands by, ready to answer any emergency 
call. The next day ‘B’ Flight takes the early ‘show’, and so 
forth in rotation. 

An hour before dawn . . . which in the summer months 
means that dim, disagreeable epoch round about the re- 
gion of three a.m. ... the mechanics are roused by the 
Guard. A few minutes later, a score of shadowy figures 
are to be seen hurrying through the darkness from the 
hutments towards the sheds. The doors of the hangars 
are opened up; and, one by one, the six machines belonging 
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the tarmac. 

Each machine has its particular rigger and fitter, whose 
business it is to get the engine running, and to make a 
final survey of the rigging and controls. Under the eye of 
the Flight-sergeant, the mechanics set to work. All en- 
gines should be running by a certain time. Some of them 
are more difficult to start than others, especially in cold 
weather, when the radiators have to be filled with hot 
water from a cauldron which is kept heated by the Guard 
throughout the night. Sometimes, even, it is necessary for 
half a dozen men to concentrate their energies on one re- 
calcitrant engine; having started which, they proceed down 
the line, pulling over the propellers of each in turn, until 
they are all ticking over slowly. This is how they do it. 

The Flight-sergeant climbs into the pilot’s seat, and 
switches on the electric lights on the dashboard to which 
the various indicating dials are fitted: for it is still too dark 
to see without them. 

‘Switch off. Suck in!’ he cries, and pumps a spray of 
petrol from the primer into the cylinders, as the mechanics 
pull the propellor through several revolutions. 

*That’ll do for her. Ready. Contact!’ The Flight-ser- 
geant presses down the magneto switches. ‘Three men join 
hands; the innermost grasping the great propeller-blade. 
Together, they heave . . . the innermost man lets go. The 
propeller kicks ... one ae has fired, but only one. 
The propeller oe 

‘Switch off!’ cried the Flight-sergeant. The men ap- 
proach, and prepare to swing the blade again. 

‘Contact!’ Once more they give a mighty heave. The 
propeller kicks . . . once, twice, thrice... Prrt ... Prrt 

.. Prrrrrr. She ’s started up... 
K 2 
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The volume of sound on the aerodrome gradually in- 
creases, as the engines spring into life one after the other, 
until a continuous drone sends broadcast down the neigh- 
bouring valleys the tidings that four Flights of British aero- 
planes are about to take the air. 

In the meantime, the batmen have been rousing the 
sleeping pilots and observers. 

‘Four-thirty, Sir, and a fine morning, Sir. The Cap- 
tain ’s all ready on the aerodrome, Sir. No time to go to 
sleep again, not if you want your tea.’ The batman knows 
his job. You jump out of bed to find that it is only 4.10. 
But once up, the worst is over. 

How I hate 4.30 a.m.! Never again as long as I live... 
after the War. . . will I allow that unmentionable hour to 
be referred to in my presence! It shall be ostracized .. . 
cut out of my existence! Can you imagine anything more 
disagreeable than having to leave a nice warm bed, when 
all is dark and cold and damp outside, in order to plunge 
into the upper air, and there do battle with the Alleman- 
der? One simply can’t feel pugnacious at that hour of the 
morning: it ’s not in human nature! 

However, it has to be. So one dons one’s flying-kit and 
runs into the Mess for tea and bacon and tomatoes... if 
there are no eggs! 

It grows a little lighter; there is a slight fog upon the 
aerodrome. The Flight-Commander is standing on the 
tarmac, heavily coated and helmeted, casting frequent 
glances at the sky. Will the mist be too thick to allow of 
starting at the scheduled time? One by one the Flying 
Officers emerge from the Mess-hut and take their places in 
their machines. The pilots run up their engines to test 
their revolutions, with an eye to the various instruments, 
the petrol and oil-gauges, and the water temperature 
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indicator. They test their controls and look to their guns, 
while the observers fire a few rounds into the ground to 
see that their Lewis guns are working properly. 

The Flight-Commander returns from the Squadron 
office where he has been to telephone for the weather 
report from Wing Head-quarters. 

As the first rays of the sun strike obliquely across the 
aerodrome, the mist begins to disperse. Suddenly, a blast 
from the Klaxon horn shrieks loudly and discordantly. It 
is the signal to be off. 

At a wave of the pilots’ hands the mechanics pull the 
chocks away. The leader starts to taxi slowly out across 
the aerodrome, followed by the remainder of his Flight. 
The machines take up their proper stations, head to wind. 
The hum of the engines swells into a deafening roar, as the 
whole formation sweeps across ground and rises into the 
air... the red flames pouring from the exhausts distinctly 
visible in the dim dawn light. 

Five hundred feet up. The earth lies hidden beneath a 
thick white shroud of mist. Only the tops of the hills, and, 
here and there, a church steeple, prick through the cover- 
ing pall. But as the machines climb higher, the mist rolls 
off the higher ground, slips down into the valleys, and gra- 
dually dissolves as the day resumes its reign. By the time 
that they have gained sufficient height to cross the lines, 
the sun is blazing in a cloudless sky. 


Two and a half hours have gone by. Again the me- 
chanics are on the aerodrome, waiting for the Flight’s re- 
turn....Ah! here they come ... one, two, three ... 
hurrah! all five of them! The machines land in quick suc- 
cession. ... The men run out to meet them, lay hold of 
the struts to help them to their places. Pilots and observers 
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climb out of their seats and cluster round their leader. 
A babble of voices arises: all are anxious to give their views 
on the morning’s work, and do so simultaneously. The 
group moves slowly towards the Squadron office, where 
the combat reports are made out, and the result of the 
patrol sent in to the Wing. 

A bath, a shave, and breakfast ... and all the Flying 
Officers are off duty for the rest of the day. 

Nevertheless, there is plenty to keep them busy during 
the morning. ‘There is always some small adjustment to be 
made to a fighting aeroplane, even if it has come scatheless 
through its latest encounter with the enemy; and the 
pilot finds his time fully occupied in consultation with his 
rigger or his engine-fitter. It may be that his machine 
is flying right wing low . . . she may be just a bit nose 
heavy, and the tail plane needs a little trimming; or she 
may be sluggish on the controls. The engine may have 
been vibrating ... perhaps the valve clearances need 
checking. 

Again, the sights of the Vickers gun may be slightly out 
of line, so, the pilot takes his machine over to the testing- 
range on the edge of the aerodrome and tries them out, 
with the assistance of the Armament Officer. This done, 
he puts in an hour or so in the gunnery hut; for most 
pilots insist on making up their own ammunition belts, 
testing every round and every clip themselves, knowing 
full well that a gun-jam at the wrong moment may cost 
them dear on their next outing over the lines. 

There are other duties of a more or less domestic nature. 
A pilot may be called upon to take up a newly-joined ob- 
server; or an experienced observer to guide a fresh-from- 
England pilot up and down the lines to familiarize him 
with the landmarks of the countryside. 
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It may be that a new machine is due to be collected from 
the Aircraft depot: in which case two pilots set off by air 
to bring it back. 

Sometime during the morning the Wing telephones 
through, asking for an offensive patrol. ... ‘A bunch of 
Huns reported over Lille,’ or, ‘An enemy formation has 
crossed the lines en route for St. Omer. Send six machines 
to intercept them on their way back’, or yet again, ‘An 
escort is wanted for Martinsyde bombers. Rendezvous — 
over Merville 11.55 a.m. Objective Valenciennes.’ 

Once more blares out the Klaxon horn; a warning to 
‘B’ Flight which has been standing by to take the air at a 
moment’s notice to get ready for action. A second batch 
of pilots and observers go through the same routine as pre- 
viously described. The Flight Commander rings up the 
leader of the bombing Squadron to make more detailed 
arrangements as to where and when to meet, as to the 
course to be steered to and from the objective, and as to a 
concerted plan of action in the case of their encountering 
strong opposition on the part of hostile aircraft. 

The Flying Officers make their way towards the ma- 
chines to the accompaniment of the usual flow of cheerful 
grumbling; for no self-respecting pilot ever dreams of set- 
ting out on patrol without indulging in some caustic com- 
mentary on the unnecessarily warlike spirit which beats in 
the breast of those who sit behind the lines and order him 
to take the air. 

‘Blast the bombers!’ says he, “They’re old enough to be 
able to look after themselves by now... .’ 

‘G.H.Q.’s generating too much hot air. . .” pronounces 
another. 

‘The clouds are coming up. It’ll be completely dud by 
the time we get our height. Have you brought your razor, 
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Billy? We'll want it over there. . . .” The speaker jerks his 
head significantly towards the eastward. 

The patrol gets off to time... . 

Then, in the afternoon, three hours or so before dusk, 
‘C’ Flight sets out on the last patrol of the day. As the 
light begins to fail, they return from the evening fray. 
Once more the combats reports are made up; and the day’s 
work is done. Whilst the Flying Officers are changing for 
dinner, the mechanics are replenishing the fuel tanks, re- 
pairing any damage and adjusting any defects in engine or 
rigging: for ‘C’ Flight is on duty for the dawn patrol next 
morning. 

Such is the daily round when the weather keeps mode- 
rately fine. Sometimes, for days together, wind and rain 
put all aerial activity, as far as offensive patrols are con- 
cerned, out of the question. In these circumstances, one 
Flight only is kept standing by in case of emergency, while 
the other two are allowed to ‘wash out’ for the day. Then 
comes an application from the Flight Commanders... . 

‘May we have a tender, please? Some of us would like 
to go and dine in St. Omer. .. .’ 

I always let them go, provided that there is sufficient 
transport available, and that the Equipment Officer does 
not require the tenders for more urgent matters. It does 
one good, I’m sure, to get a change of air and surround- 
ings every now and then, and prevents one from getting 
stale. ... 

... [Lhe new tennis court is just finished. It’s made of 
hard-rolled mud, and plays very well. It is the work of a 
few enthusiastic Flying Officers, amongst whom there are, 
incidentally, a couple of international players, who have 
devoted their spare time to its construction. 

I have been sitting by the court, watching a match 
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between No. 56 and No. 66 Squadrons. The game was cut 
short in the middle, as we suddenly espied some Archie 
shells bursting over Hazebrouck. 

‘Hike, Halloa! After him, lads!’ yelled Beary Bowman, 
throwing down his racquet and racing at top speed to- 
wards the sheds, closely followed by the other three. 

These fellows always have their machines standing ready 
on the tarmac when they are off duty on a fine day, in case 
some enthusiastic Allemander should take it into his head 
to cross the lines. 

Clad only as they were in shirts and shorts, they jumped 
into their seats; and, within the space of two or three 
minutes of Archie’s first salvo, two S.E.5s and two Camels 
were climbing into the sky at the rate of 1,000 feet per 
minute. 

We followed them with our eyes until they were lost to 
sight amongst the clouds. Half an hour later they re- 
turned. 

‘No luck!’ announced Bowman, as he walked back on to 
the tennis court, “The blighter. . . if there was a Hun... 
must have got clean away. Not a sign of him anywhere. I 
dare say it was only the G.H.Q. Archie getting the wind 
up. Come on you fellows, let ’s finish the set. Five, three; 
and 15:40. ... My serve, I think.’ 

I tell this tale as typical of the spirit of the Flying Of- 
ficers on the aerodrome. Some of them, of course, show a 
greater zest for their work than others, and are never 
happy unless they are in the air. MacCudden, for instance, 
spends most of the hours of daylight in the region of 
twenty thousand feet above the earth. He has reduced the 
sport of Hun-hunting to a fine art; and, truth to tell, I be- 
lieve that he is at his best when he goes out single-handed 
on the war-path ... even better than when he is mixed up 
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in a dog-fight over the lines with the rest of his patrol. He 
will spend hours on end cruising about the heavens: and 
woe betide the unfortunate Allemander who attempts to 
play Tom Tiddler when this flying champion is on busi- 
ness bent! MacCudden must have the most wonderful 
eyesight. He spots his victim from afar; and while the lat- 
ter is probably totally ignorant of his presence, he stalks 
him scientifically, making every use of the position of the 
sun and of the clouds. Relentlessly he pursues his purpose, 
never taking any unnecessary chances, and outgeneralling 
his opponent every time. He is certainly an artist at the 
game... but what a curious contrast in temperament to 
Ball, who went bald-headed into everything that came his 
way! 


VIll 


Oneof the more unpopular duties allotted to the squadron 
is that of escorting the long-distance bombing machines 
to some such place as Ghent, 45 to 50 miles over the 
lines in broad daylight. The bombers are usually D.H.gs 
which, although they have not the manceuvring power of 
the Bristol and consequently are not such good fighting- 
machines, are faster than ourselves. The grievance of my 
Flight Commanders is that after having accompanied the 
D.H.gs to their objectives, the latter, having ‘dropped 
their eggs’, as the expression goes, turn for home, their 
noses pointing downwards and their throttles full open, 
leaving the escort wallowing in their wake to compete with 
the ‘whole’ of the German Flying Corps, which has risen 
like a swarm of hornets from the aerodromes over which 
the British formation had passed on their outward jour- 
ney, in order to intercept them on their way back. 

Last night we got an order to escort a bombing expedi- 
tion which was to try to blow up an ammunition dump 
some distance behind Courtrai. It was ‘B’ Flight’s turn 
for duty. The Flight Commander is on leave, and his 
deputy is seedy, so I thought I’d better take on the job 
myself; especially as it was rather a windy day, and I 
didn’t like to leave it to an inexperienced boy to lead the 
patrol. : 

Well, we met the bombers at 10,000 feet over the Forest 
of Nieppe and gradually got our height. The D.H.9s 
climb very slowly when they are fully loaded up with 
‘eggs’, and it took us well over half-an-hour to reach 
16,000 feet. Away we went, to be greeted when we crossed 
the lines with a veritable storm of ‘Archies’. The D.H.9 
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leader flew straight on apparently quite unperturbed by 
the salvos of shells which burst all round his formation. 
We came in for our share of it, but luckily the German 
gunners were setting their fuzes short and most of their 
shells burst a hundred feet below us. There was one rather 
unpleasant period as we crossed the Wytschaete ridge, 
within range of ‘Joseph’. 

Joseph, I must tell you, en parenthése, is the soubriquet 
given to a certain Boche anti-aircraft gunner notorious 
through the R.F.C. for his accuracy of his aim. There is 
another, ‘Joseph’s brother,’ well known and dreaded by 
the R.N.A.S. coast patrols. He lives at Middlekerke and 
tickles up the machines that go to photograph Ostend and 
Bruges. Apart from these two, the Archie merchants are 
singuarly inept. ... 

To return to the story: we had not gone far over the 
lines when one of my pilots fired a white Very light in 
token that his engine was out of order, and turned back. 
That left only four of us to carry on. 

We followed the D.H.gs and, but for the anti-aircraft 
fire, which had now become desultory and spasmodic, we 
had an uninterrupted passage. But as we flew over the 
German aerodromes, I could see the machines being pulled 
out of the sheds in readiness to take the air: some few, in- 
deed, had already left the ground and were climbing up 
towards us. 

With the westerly wind behind us, it was not long be- 
fore we reached our objective. The bombers went beyond 
it, in order to turn into the wind and get their sights on to 
the dump. At last they turned and dropped their ‘eggs’. 
As far as I could see they all fell short, owing, probably, to 
a miscalculation of the velocity of the wind, which must 
have increased considerably since we left our aerodrome. 
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The error, however, could not be rectified, and the 
Flight Commander, his mission accomplished, and his ma- 
chines relieved of the extra weight, made tracks for home. 
I was now ready to sympathize with my own Flight-Com- 
manders’ jeremiad. Although I opened up the throttle to 
its full extent, the D.H.g9s drew slowly but surely away, 
losing height the whole time. Looking down I saw the 
ground beneath me moving along at a snail’s pace, though 
the air-speed indicator registered 110 m.p.h. Judging by 
our rate of progress in relation to the earth we must have 
been competing with a sixty-mile an hour wind. Moreover 
upon every side I could see the little Albatross’ scouts 
mounting into the heavens. Those behind us, and even 
upon either side of us, we could discount. We had 2,000 
or 3,000 feet advantage of them. But in front of us there 
were two formations which were already on a level with 
ourselves. 

The bombers were by this time far ahead and far below 
us. The enemy may or may not have seen them: possibly 
not, as great woolly balls of cloud which had been blowing 
up from the west since we started out, and were now drift- 
ing rapidly towards us, may have hidden them from view. 
In any case no attempt was made to molest them.... 

There was nothing for it but to go straight on. The 
Flying Corps’ most persistent adversary—the westerly 
wind—was in a boisterously determined mood that morn- 
ing. With little more than an hour’s fuel left in our tanks 
and with 50 or 60 miles of ground to cover, I could not 
afford to indulge in much hearty scrapping with the Hun. 
You see that if one gets lured into a game of ‘Chase the 
Ace’ for ten minutes or so, during which one goes dodging 
about in circles after the Albatross’ tail, one is all the time 
drifting back over Hunland in the wind and so risking 
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running out of petrol and being forced to land on the 
wrong side of the lines. 

I fired off a red light as a signal to my stalwarts to close 
up on me and to prepare for action. Dead ahead of me was 
a large white cloud. The two German Flights, four and 
six strong respectively, had turned and were now flying 
northwards at right angles to my course. They were still 
climbing and their intention appeared to be to turn about 
and dive at us as we passed by. We were quickly drawing 
nearer together. I edged a few points to the south so as to 
skirt the oncoming cloud. As we drew abreast of it, the 
Huns disappeared from view behind the cloud-crest, Soo feet 
above and to our right. My conjecture had been correct. 
They evidently meant to swoop down upon us from over 
the top of the cloud, protected until the last moment from 
the fire of our observers’ guns. From their point of view 
the idea was excellent: from mine it was less so; and being 
of a contumacious nature, I saw no reason to fall in with 
their scheme of things. 

Dipping my right-hand wing-tip as a warning to those 
behind me, I turned to the right and dived steeply through 
the bottom of the cloud. A few seconds later we emerged 
the other side—zoomed upward, turned about again over 
the cloud-top to see our Albatri 1,000 feet below us to the 
southward scattered apart and scouring the heavens for 
their vanished prey. The second and smaller formation 
lay to the westward of the others. On these we descended 
before they had time to recover from their surprise, and 
while they were still floating aimlessly around in their at- 
tempt to discover what had happened, I drove my ma- 
chine directly at the leader and getting him full in the 
middle of my sights, pressed the lever of the Vickers gun 
for a long straight burst of fire. I could see the tracer 
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bullets going into the fuselage just behind the pilot’s seat. 
A puff of smoke shot out from the back of the machine and 
a few seconds later, as I was pulling out of the dive, I saw 
the upper left-hand plane detach itself from the body of his 
aeroplane and float off into space. The Albatross dropped 
like a stone. 

A new pilot, Barry by name, got another one in flames, 
just to the right of mine. It was his first Hun, and he 
waved his arms above his head in obvious delight. 

I turned westwards again and resumed my homeward 
journey no little pleased with myself and my manceuvre! 
But, ‘Pride goeth before a fall.’ ‘The Albatri had fallen be- 
hind, the clouds were gathering fast and closing in, and 
though I did my best to keep a sharp look-out, it was 
almost impossible to make certain that no other enemy air- 
craft were lurking in the recesses of those walls of mist. 
The clouds are fickle friends: they help first one side, then 
the other. We were not far from safety now—but just as 
I was congratulating myself on the happy result of the 
day’s work, I suddenly caught sight of a scarlet body on 
scarlet wings standing out in brilliant contrast to the white 
cloud from which it seemed to have been projected at 
terrific speed. Straight towards us it shot as an arrow from 
a bow. Almost before I had realized its presence, it had 
wheeled about, displaying two large black Iron-crosses 
painted on the under-surface of the planes, and lo! it was 
gone, swallowed up again in the soft white mist which hung 
beside us like a curtain. 

The whole episode took place within so short a space of 
time that I had been able to do nothing but sit spell- 
bound and inactive: a mere passive spectator. As I 
was gazing in stupefied amazement at the blank cloud 
through which the Hun had disappeared, my attention was 
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attracted to the machine at my right hand. The nose had 
dropped, both pilot and observer sat motionless in their 
places. From the middle of the cockpit a red glow showed 
up. More sharply dropped the nose. Down, down went 
the machine, the engine still running all out, until she fell 
enveloped in the mist. 

Richthofen—for Richthofen it was—had avenged one of 
his comrades. Poor Barry, his triumph was short lived! 

As I flew on towards Ypres, I could only offer up a de- 
vout prayer of gratitude to Providence, that the German 
champion had not selected me. 


26 September 1917. 

The Allemanders have been getting rather uppish 
lately; and there has been another wail from the Gunners 
that our artillery machines are being unduly interfered 
with. Things are also boiling up for another fight round 
Paschendael, and so it is particularly important to prevent 
the enemy from carrying out reconnaissances which might 
betray the movements of our troops. ‘Talking of which, 
the contrast presented to the eyes of an airman between 
the areas immediately behind our own trench-lines and 
those of the Germans is quite extraordinary. 

Our own support and reserve area are chockablock with 
troops, bivouacs, huts, horse-line, lorry parks and every 
conceivable adjunct of an army in the field. Only the 
batteries seem to be well camouflaged. Whereas, behind 
the German lines one sees practically nothing. Curious, 
isn’t it? 

Last week a reconnaissance in force of enemy scouts and 
two-seaters had the audacity to cross the lines! They got 
as far as Ypres. As luck would have it, one of my Flights 
happened at that moment to be climbing to get their 
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height over Poperinghe before going off on an offensive 
patrol, and spotted the Huns. 

There were only four Bristol Fighters against some six- 
teen E.A. (enemy aircraft), but they went straight in 
amongst them; and McGrath, one of my observers, got an 
Albatross down in flames. It crashed near Vlamertinghe 
on our side of the lines. McGrath, who is a Canadian and 
was on his last patrol before going home on leave, came 
back literally dancing with delight: as it does not often 
fall to our lot to get a machine down in our own territory. 
As soon as his report was made out, he begged for the 
squadron car to take him to the scene of the crash so that 
he might collect a souvenir before the infantry in the neigh- 
bourhood. ... Australians, by the by, who are notorious 
as having no peers in the art of scrounging, had collared 
everything worth having. 

Off he went, and came back with a badly damaged ane- 
roid... the Australians had been there first all right... 
which was the best he could procure. I expect that the 
aneroid will go down as a treasured heirloom in some dis- 
tant British Columbian homestead. 

The German formation was severely handled; as Mc- 
Cudden and his Flight of S.E.s came up shortly afterwards 
and accounted for at least two more of them, after which 
the remainder thought better of it and turned tail for 
home. 

In spite of a very fair toll exacted from the enemy we re- 
ceived a rude letter from G.H.Q., asking what the devil we 
meant by allowing the Germans to cross the lines at all, 
and would we kindly see to it that this sort of thing should 
be stopped forthwith. We humbly expressed our regret at 
the occurrence and glibly promised that it should never 
happen again. 

L 
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After that we felt in honour bound to pass on our 
‘strafing’ from the G.O.C. to our friends the enemy, the 
original instigator of the trouble. So, three days ago, we 
took the air, six Bristol Fighters, 8 S.E.5s and two Flights 
of Camels. I led my own contingent. 

It was a perfect morning. Rarely have I seen the atmo- 
sphere so clear as we climbed to get our height behind the 
lines. The map of north-west Europe spread out below 
us precise in every detail. To the westward the French 
coastline ran back past Dunkirk to Calais and turned 
down towards Boulogne, from out whose harbour mouth 
were moving two slim ships, black upon the silver channel 
waters .. . the leave-boat probably, and her accompany- 
ing destroyer... . The leave-boat, with 2,000 happy souls 
aboard her, homeward bound to England, for a few days’ 
rest and comfort. Pigmy craft they looked, these two black 
boats, one tiny and one tinier. ... 

To the southward lay the fair land of France, Picardy 
and Artois: the long straight files of trees which guard the 
roads marching ever onwards till lost to sight on the hori- 
zon. Dimly in the distance rose the spire of Amiens Cathe- 
dral. To the eastward, Lille, Douai, Courtrai, Tournai, 
Valenciennes . . . French towns held in bondage in the iron 
grip of War. Then Belgium . . . one narrow flooded strip 
of whose territory remained to her as a barrier against the 
foe. Ypres... the white stones of her ruins shining in the 
sunlight: Ypres, immortal in the annals of our race. 

Far up the coast to the north-east one could distinguish 
the mouth of the Scheldt, the frontier of Holland; with 
Bruges and Ostend in the middle distance. 

Then to the northwards ... England! From 20,000 | 
feet above the earth how lovely and alluring are the 
‘White Cliffs of Dover’. I could see Dover Castle, Folke- 
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stone, Lympe, and Dungeness . . . round the Foreland to 
Chatham and the mouth of the Thames ... the river 
winding up to London ... the City hidden in the haze; 
in my mind’s eye I could see the street, the house we live 
in, you and I. I could see you too. ... A wave of tempta- 
tion swept over me. How easy to leave my formation and 
to fly on to the northwards! Within a few hours I could 
have been with you ... back with you in England. ... 
Suddenly I felt every fibre of my being revolt against the 
whole idea of War! Why was I here? What were we all 
doing? What was the meaning of this mad, ruinous 
gamut into which we had precipitated ourselves? 

Then, a red flare from the leader of the S.E.s, indicat- 
ing that he had sufficient height and was now making for 
the lines, brought me back to realities. The thoughts of a 
moment since fell away like a dream. No more doubts as- 
sailed me. Why this War indeed? Britain and her Allies 
were fighting for right! Victory wasessential: and we of the 
Flying Corps could be deemed lucky that the part which 
we had been called upon to play in the great struggle 
was less exacting than that of many of our comrades 
in arms, in that it was a clean fight, novel, exciting, and 
romantic. 

I altered my course eastward, and opened up the 
throttle. Once more we were off to join in a tourney with 
the Allemander. We were to sweep him from the sky, 
‘larn’ him to cross the line, in fact! But the worst of it was 
that there were no Allemanders in the sky that morning! 
It was unthinkable that on so jolly a day, these incredible 
Huns should be still lying abed instead of disporting them- 
selves in the upper air. Where were Woolf, Voss, Richt- 
hofen and the rest? Weknew them all bysight, by this time. 
We knew them by the way they flew. Each had some little 

i 2 
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trick in flying, by which we could identify him; and they 
painted their machines with a medley of gay colours [a 
form of extravagance which is denied to us by the un- 
imaginative and parsimonious denizens of the Air Board]. 
Richthofen himself flew a red Albatross; Voss affected 
checkers of black and white. Another sported green and 
silver, another blue, and so forth. . . . They make a gallant 
showing. 

As I said the heavens were devoid of Huns, which, tak- 
ing our resolve ‘to do a big thing’ into account was most 
annoying! There is nothing so unutterably boring as pa- 
rading about the sky in undisputed possession of that empty 
space. It is not only boring, but intensely chilly. 

Well, we roamed about in search of adventure for quite 
an hour and a half, affording the German Anti-Aircraft 
Batteries a good excuse for blazing off their ammunition. 
For the first time I was able to look down in uninterrupted 
contemplation upon the towns of Ledeghem, Iseghem, and 
Englebelmer, names which daily appeared in operation 
orders as the line which we were to patrol, and satisfy 
myself that they were not the fiction of the Intelligence 
Officer’s restless brain. 

A red flare again flickered up from the leader of the 
S.E.5s. ‘There were enemy in sight! But search as I might 
I could see nothing. Then, of a sudden, I espied the Hun 
...a solitary, lonely Hun in a Fokker triplane. ‘This tri- 
plane was a rara avis on the Ypres front. Two of them 
had been seen at close quarters during the previous week 
farther to the south by a British pilot who had thought to 
recognize Voss as one of the pilots, and had further re- 
ported that in his opinion the machine was fitted with a Le 
Rhone engine taken from one of our machines which had 
been forced down in enemy territory. 
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In the light of after-events the pilot in question was 
probably right. ... Anyway, I was just about to become 
an eyewitness to one of the finest individual efforts of the 
War in the Air. Completely undismayed by the strength 
of the British formation arrayed against him in four tiers, 
one above the other, the German aviator flew straight to 
the attack. Bald-headed he went for the S.E.s, guarded 
though they were by the Bristols from above and the 
Camels from below: and single-handed he fought them, 
the whole eight of them, though accounted in their num- 
ber were several of the crack pilots of the day: Bowman, 
Rhys-Davies, Maxwell, and some more. For eight minutes 
on end he fought the eight, while I sat 1,000 feet above, 
watching with profoundest admiration this display of skill 
and daring. 

The dexterity of his manceuvring was quite amazing. 
He was in and out and round about our scouts zigzagging 
like forked lightning through the sky. None of our men 
could get at him. Then he broke off the fight and darted 
off to join a Flight of Albatri which had appeared upon the 
scene—and were hanging about some distance away as if 
hesitating to take part. Placing himself at the head of this 
formation, he again wheeled to the attack. But the Alba- 
tri proved themselves unworthy of their would-be leader. 
They followed him to just within range of our machines, 
and then they turned and fled. 

The triplane came on alone; again he flew to the attack; 
but, as was bound to happen in the end, the heavy odds 
against him told their tale. Rhys-Davies got in a short 
straight burst and the triplane crashed in No-man’s land, 
between the trench-lines. When they returned home, bul- 
let holes in the wings and fuselages showed that not one 
of the S.E.5 had escaped unscathed. PS. It has been 
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officially announced in ‘Comic Cuts’ that Lt. Voss had 
met with a hero’s death fighting single-handed against 
terrific odds. He thoroughly deserved the tribute paid to 
him; and the R.F.C. were the gainers by the disappearance 
of a very skilful and gallant foe. 


Ix 


Diary, 10 October. 

Yesterday evening a ‘Brass Hat’ from the Cavalry Corps 
Staff walked into my office. He had ridden over from 
Corps Head-quarters across the open stubble-fields to pay 
a casual visit to the aerodrome. 

Might he look around, he asked? 

We walked together to the hangars. There was not 
much doing at the moment, I told him, but if he cared to 
wait a little while, he would see the evening patrols come 
in and land. 

Shortly afterwards the patrols did come in to land: the 
four Flights . . . Camels, S.E.s and Bristols. . . altogether. 
The S.E.5s were leading the formation; but no sooner had 
they got within gliding distance of the aerodrome, than, 
instead of landing in the ordinary way, they suddenly 
broke up, and the pilots, one and all, began throwing their 
machines about in an orgy of stunt-flying. They swept 
across the aerodrome a few feet off the ground, rose swirl- 
ing over the hangars on climbing turns, zoomed and looped 
and tumbled about like a litter of lion cubs at play. They 
fired off Very lights: white, green, and red in all direc- 
tions. 

I was at a loss to account for this display of exuberance 
of spirits, when the officer commanding the S.E.5s came 
up behind me, and, his face beaming with delight, an- 
nounced: “That means they’ve got their 200th Hun!’ 

So this was the explanation! The news spread through 
the camp. Pilots and mechanics off duty precipitated 
themselves upon every available Very pistol on the aero- 
drome, and, soon, an exhibition of fireworks worthy of 
Guy Fawkes day in London gave expression to the appre- 
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ciation of their comrades of all ranks of the skill and gallan- 
try of this crack Squadron of the R.F.C. 

My friend of the Staff was most impressed. ‘I’m glad I 
came,’ he said, ‘It does one good to see a sight like this! 
I’ve seen our fellows going into a scrap buoyed up with ex- 
citement ... but, damn it, it takes your boys to come out 
of it, as if they’ve been indulging in some jolly rag, and 
hadn’t had enough of it!’ 

... There were high jinks on the aerodrome that night, 
starting with a gala dinner-party in No. 56’s Mess. ‘Their 
Equipment Officer, in anticipation of the event, had been 
absent about two days in a motor-tender on a foraging ex- 
pedition, and had just returned well laden with the where- 
withal for celebration. After dinner there was a dance... 
my observers consenting, sweetly demure, to fill the female 
role. | 

There is one thing for which our hosts’ Commanding 
Officer deserves the utmost credit. When forming the unit 
at home, he combed the London cabarets and restaurants 
for those members of their orchestras who were about to 
be called up for military service, and engaged them as his 
batmen. I don’t know how they function in their new 
métier of officers’ servants, but they certainly make a first- 
rate band! 


Diary, 1§ October. 

..~ Bell is losing his nerve. He has been observing for 
four months. Time he went home. Doubt if he ever 
makes a pilot... 


Diary, 19 October. 


... Snow got his eighth Hun to-day. Have put him in 
for a Military Cross. . .. 
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Diary, 21 October. 7 
... The Wing ordered a patrol this morning: at which 
I protested that the wind was too high, and that if we got 
mixed up in a fight over the lines, we ran an excellent 
chance of losing the lot. G.H.Q. insisted: so I took 
the patrol myself. I climbed to 15,000 feet dead into the 
eye of the wind (blowing from the west, of course). The 
air-speed indicator showed a steady go m.p.h., and I re- 
mained perfectly stationary over the hangars! Turned 
east and reached Arras in five minutes. Turned back at 
once, and took 2$ hours to get home! Rang up the Wing 
to tell them all about it. They replied that they had since 
received a message from G.H.Q., cancelling my patrol! 


Estrées Blanches, 23 November 1917. 

Yesterday, Cynthia, I had the shock of my life! It hap- 
pened this wise. 

You will have read of the battle of Cambrai—I imagine 
the whole of England has been ringing with the tidings of 
victory ... the ‘breaking’ of the German line—the Cavalry 
up in front and making for “The “A” in “GAP”’ [being 
the term by which the arme blanche gives expression to its 
pet dream of bursting through the centre of the enemy 
defences]. 

The weather has been atrocious; and, consequently, the 
reconnaissance machines sent out to get information as to 
any movements of hostile troops in the areas behind Cam- 
brai, have been able to gather little or no news. Low 
clouds and rain have made it almost impossible to work at 
all. A fervent appeal came down from G.H.Q. ‘The Army 
Commander is’, they said, ‘desperately anxious to clear up 
the situation.” Would we take up an Intelligence Staff 
Officer? The Staff Officer arrived on the aerodrome in a 
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state bordering on frenzy, having probably had his tail 
twisted by his G.O.C. 

‘Was there nothing to be done?’ he urged. So piteous 
was his demeanour that I took compassion on him and 
rather rashly suggested that I should take him over the 
lines myself to see what we could see. To my dismay he 
jumped at the idea; so I ordered my machine to be started 
up, but, as we walked over to the hangar, I was already 
beginning to regret my hasty offer. Never had I seen a 
less propitious day. It was blowing hard from the West, 
and storms of driving rain had been chasing one another 
across the aerodrome all the morning. Added to this, I 
was going to fly over a country of which I had no previous 
knowledge. All our work up to now has been done over the 
Ypres Salient. I hadn’t a ghost of an idea even of the out- 
standing landmarks round Cambrai. However, I hadn’t 
the heart to retract, so off we started. My passenger con- 
fessed to no great experience with a Lewis gun, but as we 
were most unlikely to meet with any hostile aircraft, that 
didn’t so much matter. ... With a following wind, it 
didn’t take long to reach the lines, and we flew over Arras 
at about 400 feet, just below the mist. I had set a compass 
course for Denain, a little to the north-east of Cambrai, 
and a convenient rail-head for the detrainment of German 
reinforcements. 

We had not gone more than five or six miles over Hun- 
land when the clouds suddenly lifted and left us sailing over 
the enemy support area, an inviting target for any gunner, 
machine-gunner or rifleman in the vicinity. Nor did they 
fail tomake the most of their opportunity. We were greeted 
with a hail of missiles of all calibres, .303 to 5.9—rifles, 
field-guns, howitzers. As my friend of the Staff remarked 
with all the complacence of inexperience... . ‘Plenty 
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of activity here!’ Personally I thought there was too 
much! 

Fortunately the mist came down again and we plunged 
into the friendly shroud pursued by the puffs of bursting 
high-explosive. ... 

For a minute or two I flew on through the clouds to 
throw the enemy off the scent. 

Now I must tell you that when flying in a cloud one 
loses all one’s sense of balance; the reason being, I imagine, 
that one is surrounded upon all sides by the same impene- 
trable grey mass which obscures both earth and sky. There 
is no ‘horizon’ by which to judge the angle at which the 
machine is travelling, either fore-and-aft, or laterally: and 
there is no fixed point by which to direct one’s forward 
course. My compass didn’t help me either. I had been 
twisting and turning about while my passenger had been 
attempting to pin-point the German positions on his map. 
Even the mildest form of stunting so upsets the equili- 
brium of the standard type of aerial compass, that it starts 
to spin, and once spinning it takes a considerable time be- 
fore it settles down again. 

Our situation was this. We were flying along enveloped 
in a thick grey mist—at a low altitude, over the German 
lines, being unpleasantly bumped about in a howling 
westerly gale, and, for all I knew, making towards Berlin 
at the rate of about 160m.p.h. In trying to counteract the 
bumps which kept tossing the machine about and throw- 
ing one wing higher than the other, I lost all sense of speed 
and direction, with the result that we went yawing and 
slipping about, until I no longer knew if we were flying 
straight or crab-wise, or even upside down! 

The altimeter showed 200 feet . . . rather perilously near 
the ground. I saw that we must get out of the clouds at 
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all costs: so I pushed the stick forward. Down went the 
nose: and a second or two later we emerged from the mist 
in a left-hand slideslip to find ourselves over a green 
meadow-land, totally unrecognizable, with a visibility of 
only a few hundred yards radius. We were obviously some 
way behind the lines. I turned to inquire of my passenger 
whether he had any notion of our whereabouts. He shook 
his head in answer. After a short shouted pow-wow we 
decided to take a chukker to the right until we cut across a 
main-road, and to explore each road in turn for any signs 
of troops. We did this, but very little did we see. Over 
one road we came up with a company of infantry who 
opened fire on us with the most commendable prompti- 
tude: half a dozen lorries, and a motor-car. Had we seen 
more, the value of our observations would have been neu- 
tralized by our inability to report on which particular 
roads the troops were marching. 

We hit upon a large woodland, which we thought at 
first to be the Forest of Mormal; then we decided that it 
was much too small to be Mormal, and that we hadn’t the 
remotest notion what it was! 

In the circumstances, my passenger suggested abandon- 
ing our quest and going home. 

I heartily agreed, but, where was home ? That was the 
problem! The compass was still spinning gaily. Although 
I was flying on a level keel the needle pointed East, North, 
and West alternately with admirable but (I thought) mis- 
placed impartiality. 

Anyway the wind was in the West, when we started out, 
and reckoning on that I turned the nose of the machine in 
the direction which gave us the /east ground-speed. Again 
the clouds elected to rise a few hundred feet, not enough 
to allow us to add to our few paltry reconnaissance notes, 
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but just sufficient to leave us at a convenient height for 
the Huns to indulge in a show of ‘Hate’. Black puffs of 
smoke which popped up all round us, dispelled any doubts 
of our still being over Hun-land. 

For twenty minutes I flew steadily on, during which 
time the rain gradually increased in intensity, and it was 
necessary to come down to 50 or 60 feet in order to skirt 
the edge of the mist, and to keep the ground in sight. 

We swept on over the bare shell-torn waste on which no 
sign of life appeared to give us any clue as to our bearings. 
We were hopelessly lost. The compass needle still waltz- 
ing about in such a way that any one ignorant of its irre- 
sponsible nature might have wondered why I was ‘tack- 
ing’ my way along after the manner of a drunken man. 
Perhaps my passenger did think so: he was crouching in 
the back seat, looking far from happy! To tell the truth, I 
felt far from happy too. I was beginning to feel the first 
pangs of real alarm. Suppose that the wind had changed, 
and we were flying East instead of West..... I con- 
jured up awful visions of our Fate... . 

As a matter of fact, as I afterwards discovered, the wind 
bad changed, it had gone round to the SSW. 

My anxieties were fast increasing when, suddenly, I saw 
flash from out the gloom to my left a large grey edifice. 
In a moment it was gone, swallowed up in the driving mist. 
In it I had thought to recognize a hangar, a British Bes- 
sonneau at that. I turned. Yes, there it was again, two, 
three of them, and a stretch of open space in front of them. 

Thank God! An aerodrome at last. I landed into the 
wind and turning straight towards the sheds, I taxied up 
to them. The sheds were closed (the weather was too bad 
for flying !), I stopped, and suddenly the doors were opened. 
Out on to the aerodrome stepped about 20 Huns! 
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I won’t attempt to harrow you with a description of ail 
my feelings. All I know is that for the first time in my life 
I experienced the sensation of my back-hair standing up on 
end, underneath my flying-helmet too! I think the first of 
the confused cataract of thoughts which went surging 
through my mind was the exhortation, well known to 
every pilot, of theG.O.C. I could hear the gruff voice. ... 
‘If ever any of you have the misfortune to make a forced 
landing behind the lines. ... Destroy your machine. ... 
Give no information whatsoever but your name and the 
Corps to which you belong. ...’ Yousee the effect of disci- 
pline! I thought of you, my Cynthia, and of your feelings 
when your eye caught sight of my name and unit as you scan- 
ned the casualties columns in The Times ... numbered with 
the missing. ... I determined to get news to you at once. 
The visions of a prison-camp in Germany rose up before 
my eyes . . . visions of my own aerodrome, the Mess, the 
good fellows whom I should see no more. ... Bitterly I 
regretted having scoffed at those pilots who invariably 
carried with them on offensive patrols a pair of shoes, a 
razor, and a sponge....! I wished I had those useful 
commodities with me now! 

In the meantime I had seized my Very pistol and was 
on the point of breaking one of the joints in the petrol 
pipes. I looked up to tell my passenger to jump clear..., 
when, running towards me from the direction of the han- 
gars, I suddenly espied three perfectly good British air- 
mechanics... . 

I literally gasped with surprise. Then the explanation 
flashed into my mind. The Germans were prisoners. . . a 
working-party on the aerodrome... ! 

Two mechanics laid hold upon the struts. A corporal 
saluted me, and stood awaiting orders. Surreptitiously I 
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returned the Very pistol to its place, and mustering all 
the nonchalance of which I was capable, I inquired the 
name of the aerodrome on which I had come down. Never- 
theless my voice sounded to my ears feeble and far-away; 
I had to repeat the question. ‘Warloy, Sir. No. 15 Squa- 
dron, Sir. Shall you put the machine in the sheds, Sir, till 
the weather clears?’ 

I certainly would! Warloy! We had landed fifty miles 
southwards of our starting-point. ... 

The Staff officer thanked me profusely for the trip he 
avowed he had enjoyed ; then he ran off to the Squadron 
office to ask for a motor-car to take him home. 


16 December 1917. 

I hate to admit it, but the fact is that I am getting 
tired. eee ce 

My eyesight isn’t what it was. I often get a pain in the 
back of my eyes, the result, perhaps, of a long spell of fly- 
ing at high altitudes. ‘There is no doubt that the strain in- 
duced by high-flying tells on every pilot in the long run, 
though some stick it better than others. I find that I can’t 
see quickly enough; and now that aerial-fighting has 
reached so advanced a stage, quick-sightedness is absolutely 
essential to safety and success. There is a tremendous 
difference between our present work and that of two years 
ago. We do things daily now which would have seemed 
beyond the bounds of possibility in the early days when we 
ambled gently about in a B.E.2, or an Avro at about 5,000 
feet, armed with a rifle or revolver; and a fight in the air 
was an event which occurred but rarely. 

I well remember my first encounter with a German 
aeroplane in the air. Both my pilot and I were completely 
unarmed. The machine had not been climbing very well, 
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and the pilot indicated to me that I was sufficient burden 
as I was without further encumbering myself with rifle 
and ammunition, which were accordingly left behind. As 
we were taking photographs of the trenches, a German 
two-seater approached within 100 yards of us. The Ger- 
man observer made no gesture of offence, so my pilot 
waved his hand in amicable salutation, to which the enemy 
responded in like fashion; and we and the rival aircraft 
proceeded with our respective duties. 

That ’s all changed now, of course; though to a certain 
extent we still continue to keep up relations with the 
German Flying Corps, so far as to inform each other 
of the fate of pilots and observers shot down over the 
lines. 

Some day, if I have the leisure, I shall try to write a 
screed on the development of aerial fighting. It is a won- 
derful romance: especially when you come to think that it 
is the first time since the days of the Battle of Lake Regil- 
lus, or of Sohrab and Rustum, that two opposing armies 
have broken off the conflict to watch their respective 
champions meet in single combat. I have seen the men in 
the trenches abandon their immediate task, and a lull in 
the firing ensue, while both sides gazed upwards at a fight 
between two aeroplanes a few thousand feet above their 
heads. 

But I digress. What I wanted to tell you is that I am 
becoming inefficient. I took two boys, fresh from England, 
out over the lines to-day to give them a taste of what was 
coming to them; and I am afraid they found their first 
course slightly strongly flavoured. It was all my fault: I 
fell into the booby-trap which is often set for novices and 
simpletons. There had been very little doing all the after- 
noon, and [ was trundling idly along over Hénin-Liétard 
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with my two protégés sticking manfully to my tail, when 
I saw two little Albatri, sailing most invitingly across my 
path a few thousand feet below. Here was a perfect oppor- 
tunity to initiate my air-cubs into the mysteries of Hun- 
hunting. I turned and waved to them, and pointed down 
towards the Albatri; then I dived. We got one Albatross 
in flames; then to my amazement, a hail of tracer-bullets 
came shooting past me from behind. For an instant I 
thought that one of my boys had lost his head in the 
excitement of the moment and was loosing off his gun at 
random. Indignantly I turned to look behind, just in time 
to see a Bristol Fighter go down in a spin. Of the other 
one I could see no sign; but on my tail were sitting eight 
Pfalz Scouts. Then I realized what a fool I had been! Of 
course, they had been waiting overhead. I had done 
exactly what they had desired of me. I had failed to see 
them, and here I was properly caught out with eight of 
them on my tail. My prospects were not rosy; but I was 
so angry with myself that, without pausing to think, I 
turned and drove my machine slap into the middle of their 
formation. The nearest of them sheered off to avoid a col- 
lision; and then, instead of turning to finish me off .. . I 
was stone-cold mutton for them ... they all dived off 
East with one accord, leaving me alone and solitary, 
master of the upper air! I left it at that, and was delighted 
to do so! 

Seeing no signs of my two Bristols, I resigned my newly- 
acquired sovereignty, and sought my aerodrome. On land- 
ing, I was much relieved to find that the two pilots had 
got home ahead of me, with no more amiss than a few holes 
in their machines, a good fright, and a very poor opinion 
of their Squadron Commander. ... 


M 
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Diary. 

. . » We’ve been ordered to move up nearer to the front: 
and to take over the Corps Squadron billets just outside 
Bruay. Shall be sorry to leave this place where we’ve dug 
ourselves in so comfortably. 


Diary. 

. . . Have just been inspecting the officers’ kit for trans- 
portation. Judging by appearances, each Flying Officer re- 
quires a full-sized pantechnicon! I never saw such a collec- 
tion of junk . . . beds, chairs, tables, tin jerries, jugs and 
basins . . .God knows what! Frightful lamentations when 
I read the riot act. These lads ought to do a course in the 
ditches. The R.F.C. are accustomed to ‘mener la vie de 
chateau’... There ’s to be a bonfire to-night. ... 


Estrées Blanches, 30 December 1917. 


... [am rather worried about some of the pilots that 
have been sent out here lately. They are not so good as 
they might be. To start with, they can’t fly ... at least 
not well enough to be allowed to cross the lines. I know 
that in consequence of the rapid expansion of the R.A.F., 
it is no easy matter to turn out pilots in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the ever-growing demands to man the newly- 
formed Squadrons, as well as to fill up the gaps caused by 
casualties. Nor, I suppose, now that the flower of the 
nation has long since enrolled itself in the Services, and that 
the remainder of the man-power is being mobilized and 
distributed according to requirements, can one reason- 
ably expect to maintain the old-time standards. We can- 
not always claim first choice! 

But the fact that some of the reinforcements sent out to 
us are insufficiently trained cannot in justice be ascribed 
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to the above conditions. To send them out to Squadrons 
in the field in a state of unfittedness to perform their 
proper share in the work of the Squadron is not only un- 
fair to the ‘young entry’ themselves, but also unfair 
to the Flight Commanders under whose orders they 
come, and whoare responsible for their efficiency. It is also 
unfair on their fellow Flying Officers who have to bear the 
burden of the extra work due to their having to take the 
places in the patrols which the former are yet unqualified 
to fill. 

It is the first few weeks which are of paramount impor- - 
tance in the fortunes of the young airman. If he survives 
the initial period, that is his first few ventures over the 
lines, he will, in all probability, learn to look after himself, 
and develop into a valuable fighting pilot. The best fellow 
in the world must learn the rudiments of the game, and 
these are only learned by dint of actual practice. Let me 
give you a case in point. 

A young cavalry officer joined us not long ago. He at 
once showed himself*to be a fine pilot, with all the dash 
and initiative that one is traditionally led to expect from 
a subaltern of a crack cavalry regiment. Moreover he had 
done some sixty hours’ flying at home in England before 
being sent overseas, instead of the twenty-five hours usually 
considered sufficient to complete a pilot’s training. When 
T asked him how he had contrived to do so, he told me that 
he had point-blank refused to be sent out to France before 
he himself considered that he knew how to fly an aeroplane. 

‘I had already spent two years in France,’ he said, ‘and 
I got some idea of the value of things. I had no intention 
of coming out here to break my neck as well as that of my 
wretched observer through sheer ignorance of how to 
handle my machine. So I formed up and said so. They 
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let me stay on as an assistant instructor until I did know 
how to aviate a Bristol Fighter.’ 

But even so, Scott’s (for such is his name) first expedi- 
tion across the lines came very near to being his last. He 
took off with his Flight, but when only a few hundred feet 
from the ground his engine cut out and he landed to get 
another machine. He was away again as quick as light- 
ning, but in the meanwhile his Flight Commander had set 
off to the lines with the rest of the patrol, leaving him be- 
hind. He knew that the patrol area was somewhere over 
the Ypres salient and flew off to find them there. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he reached Houthoulst Forest, and 
for some time wandered disconsolately about the air in 
search of the Flight. He saw nothing . . . anew pilot never 
does see anything: spotting machines in the air only comes 
with practice. ... Eventually he did catch sight of four 
machines flying in formation about 1,000 feet above his 
head. He was overjoyed ... the Flight at last... ! He 
had been feeling very lonely and uncomfortable. . . . Labo- 
riously he climbed up to join the four two-seaters, and 
finally succeeded in tacking himself on to the tail of the 
formation. No sooner had he achieved his object than the 
leader turned. As he banked over, Scott descried, to his 
horror, two large black Iron Crosses painted on the upper 
surface of the wings. He had attached himself to a forma- 
tion of Albatross two-seaters. To his inexpert eye, they 
had looked for all the world like Bristol Fighters! Why 
the Huns had let him approach them without attacking 
him, one will never know; at any rate Scott did not stop 
to make inquiries; he was suffering too much from shock. 
He loosed off his gun into the middle of the Germans; 
then, deeming discretion the greater part of valour, went 
into a spin until he had put 10,000 feet between himself 
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and his adversaries, and slipped back to his aerodrome 
without further ado. He told the story against himself in 
the most amusing way. 

The point is that I wish we had some more of Scott’s 
stamp. I regret to say that many of the new recruits not 
only don’t know how to fly or how to manipulate a ma-. 
chine gun, but they fail to display any eagerness to learn. 
My wretched Flight Commanders have to give up most of 
their spare time to trying to train them, and even then 
some of them have to be sent back home for further in- 
struction. It is disheartening to have to deal with fellows 
who are obviously doing their level best to skrimshank on 
every possible occasion. A Flight Commander knows very 
well that if he starts out on patrol with four machines be- 
hind him, he will not cross the lines with more than three, 
or possibly two. One or more of the pilots is certain to 
turn back with the excuse that the engine ‘is not giving its 
full revolutions’ . . . and it is very hard to prove that they 
are wrong. On the whole the patrol leader is only too glad 
to be rid of them, as they are more of an encumbrance than 
an asset in a fight. He feels cramped in his initiative 
against the enemy with a lame duck in his formation. He 
cannot manceuvre as he would, for fear of losing touch 
with the young and untried pilot who has not the wit to 
stick to his leader’s tail. 

It is a question of mentality, I suppose .. . or rather, 
lack of it. From the very first moment that they land in 
this country we drum it into the heads of all newcomers 
that there are two Golden Rules to be observed in flying 
in the face of the enemy ... First, Stick To Your 
Leaper’s Tait, wherever he goes and whatever he does. 
Secondly, if a Hun gets on your tail, do anything but 
Never Go Straicut On. 
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The reasons for these rules are self-evident. The Flight 
Commander has experience: he can see a great deal more 
than the tyro; and he knows where to look. If he does not 
dive on a Hun floating ostentatiously a few thousand feet 
below him, it is because he recognizes in that Hun a bait, 
and at once looks upward to perceive a formation of enemy 
scouts waiting to swoop in their turn on his tail. 

As tothesecond maxim... . The instinct of self-preser- 
vation urges one, when pursued by the Hun from behind, 
to put the nose of the machine down and dive away out of 
range at full speed. There is nothing better calculated to 
bring suddendeath. . . . All that one’s adversary has to do 
is to put his own nose down and follow, with the retreat- 
ing machine a steady target right in the middle of his gun- 
sights. 

Loop, side-slip, spin . . . doanything you like, but never 
go straight on. 

You’d think it simple enough to abide by these instruc- 
tions. Yet it does not appear to beso. I really believe that 
75 per cent. of the casualties in the R.F.C. have been due 
to the disregard of these two rules. 

The things that some of the new recuits do are almost 
incredible. I myself took five of them up to test their abili- 
ties in formation flying before allowing them to cross the 
lines, and start in on serious work. We kept well this side 
of the trenches, as you may imagine. Over Poperinghe... 
about 15 miles west of Ypres... I dived to see how 
closely they would follow me. There were a few clouds 
about, but not enough to interfere with a good view of the 
ground. On pulling out of the dive, I found that one ma- 
chine was missing ; and although I flew round in circles for 
some time in search of it, I could not find it. At last I gave 
it up, thinking that the pilot must have returned home. 
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Our aerodrome was not far from the Forest of Nieppe, the 
best landmark in all the countryside. But the pilot had 
not returned when Ilanded.... The next thing we heard 
of him was that he was a prisoner of war in Germany! The 
very next day another fellow lost himself in precisely the 
same circumstances ; but, in this case, the delinquent elected 
to crash his machine 200 miles south-west of Paris! 


X 


In February 1918 Enderby was transferred to the Home 
Establishment. It was seen by his superior officers that he 
was beginning to tire, and that the strain of continuous 
flying and fighting at high altitudes was becoming too great 
for his powers of endurance. He himself was perfectly 
alive to his condition; and it was therefore with a cer- 
tain sense of relief that he accepted the change decided 
upon. He had a horror of becoming inefficient. 

Thus it came about that Enderby was serving in Eng- 
land during those spring and summer months which pre- 
cluded the climax of the War; months of desperate fighting 
in which the fate of nations hung trembling in the balance, 
and in which aerial activity increased in intensity beyond 
all previous parallel. 

In March 1918 the Germans opened the first of five 
offensive movements on which they staked their all... 
and lost. But at moments it was touch-and-go. Only by 
the narrowest of margins did the Allies manage to stave 
off disaster when the German hordes poured through the 
gap which they had forced on the front of the Fifth 
British Army, cutting a passage between ourselves and the 
French Army on our right flank. How very nearly Amiens 
was captured! How very nearly was a wedge driven in 
between the Allied Forces, and the British penned ... 
their backs against the sea! If only the Germans had 
pressed on .. . had thrown their still formidable reserves 
against the all too weakened line which covered Amiens, 
instead of hurling them against the fresh troops of the 
Second Armystationed on the Scherpenberg and Kemmel 
Hill. What might then have happened? But Fate dis- 
posed that General von Ludendorff should diffuse his 
strength in the wild hope of capturing the Channel Ports 
by taking a ‘short cut’. 
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Then. came the third assault, between Rheims and 
Noyon this time. The French defences on the Chemin des 
Dames were overrun; and, once more, before they were 
finally checked, the Germans stood before the Marne. A 
week later, another forward thrust between Montdidier 
and Noyon sent the French line back for several miles. . . 
but that was all. Lastly the Crown Prince was called upon 
to blaze the trail to Paris. By the middle of July he was 
ready to open the offensive on a front of over fifty miles _ 
on either side of Rheims. He launched his men to the at- 
tack... . It was the beginning of the end. 

For in the meanwhile the Allied reinforcements had 
been sent into the Field. The weight of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force was already making itself felt. But, of 
far greater import still, the Allies had at last made up their 
minds to a unified command. , 

In April, General Foch was appointed Generalissimo of 
the Allied Armies. His genius, together with that of his 
lifelong and intimate friend, Sir Henry Wilson, came into 
itsown. From that moment onwards the cause of the Allies 
swept on unchecked to victory. 

The Crown Prince attacked. His plans were known, 
forestalled, and countered. The counter-attack delivered 
by General Foch with his reserves concentrated behind 
the Aisne was the first of a series of staggering blows ad- 
ministered to the German Armies which sent them, three 
months later, reeling back, a formless mass of broken and 
bewildered men, across the Rhine. 

In their own particular sphere the Flying Services were 
also submitted to a thorough reorganization. Up to now 
the Naval and Military Wings had maintained their sepa- 
rate entities. This system gave rise not only to a wasteful 
overlapping in administrative work and to an undesirable 
competition in the matter of securing material and sup- 
plies, but also to a certain amount of friction between the 
personnel of the two branches. 
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Thus, on 1 April 1918, the Royal Air Force came into 
being; and the youngest of His Majesty’s Services took 
place alongside her elder sisters. It was not long before 
she earned her pride of place. 

These days of memorable fighting cast an ever-increas- 
ing burden of responsibility on the shoulders of the R.A.F. 
During the March offensive every machine of every Squa- 
dron was out attacking the enemy with bomb and bullet; 
blocking roads and bridges, holding up the advancing 
troops, artillery and transport by every means in their 
power. The pilots fell to their task with untiring ardour. 
Day and night aeroplanes swept over the countryside im- 
mediately above the heads of the enemy, harassing them 
unceasingly both in bivouac and on the march.... 

Combats in the air rose to unprecedented numbers. 
During one short week in early August, no fewer than 177 
enemy aircraft were destroyed, go more being driven 
down out of control, while 93 of our own machines were 
reported to be missing. In the same week, 242 tons of 
bombs were dropped on various targets, and 5,862 photo- 
graphs were taken of the enemy positions. 

Champions on either side were included in the Roll of 
Honour. On 21 April, Captain Baron von Richthofen was 
brought down after achieving his 80th victory in aerial 
duels with Allied airmen. His body was picked up by the 
Infantry, and he was buried with full military honours at 
Bertangles. 

In July the R.A.F. was deprived of the eminent services 
of Major J. B. McCudden, who was killed accidentally on 
the eve of his return to France; and in the same month 
Major Mannock was shot down by rifle fire from the ground 
while attacking the enemy behind the lines. 

But, on the whole, the R.A.F. went up and prospered. 
Gradually and by dint of sheer hard work, the British air- 
men won back the mastery of the Air and retained it up to 
the day of the Armistice. The credit is due to the pilots, 
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or, more strictly speaking, to a certain proportion of the 
pilots. The Germans were as well equipped with aero- 
planes as ourselves right up to the very end. But, after the 
disappearance of von Richthofen and his confreres from 
the fray, the German airmen seem to have deteriorated in 
calibre. By the time Enderby returned to France towards 
the end of the summer of 1918, we had things practically 
all our own way; and the chief concern of the leaders of 
the R.A.F. was to devise yet further forms of aerial offen- 
sive. 

At the beginning of August 1918 Enderby was sent out 
to France to be attached to the 80th Wing on what was 
known as a ‘Refresher Course’; with the idea of bringing 
him up to date in the matter of the most recent develop- 
ments in aerial warfare, previous to being given command 
of an Army Wing in the field. 

A few days after his arrival he acquired the loan of a 
Sopwith Camel, and proceeded to cross the lines alone. 
Observing two of our scout machines being assailed by a 
large force of Fokkers, he did not hesitate, at grave peril of 
his own life, to fly to their rescue. In the fight which en- 
sued he shot down no less than five enemy aircraft, all of 
which were seen to crash by the anti-aircraft batteries on 
the ground. Single-handed he engaged some twenty Huns. 
His escape from death was almost miraculous, his machine 
being riddled with bullets, and his clothes being pierced in 
fourteen places. But fortune favours the brave; and for 
this extremely plucky performance he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Order. 


St. Omer, 8 August 1918. 

... Please don’t be alarmed about me. I’m really quite 
all right. I only got a bang on the head from a machine- 
gun bullet. . . nothing serious, only a scalp wound, though 
it did knock me a bit silly for the moment. On the whole 
it was lucky that it was no worse! 
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It all happened like this. It was a glorious day, so I 
borrowed a Camel and ventured forth over Hun-land to 
see what I could see. I hadn’t got far beyond Lille when 
I saw some puffs of German Archies, and, looking upwards, 
I spotted two British machines flying homewards at about 
10,000 feet. Above them again, and fast approachmg them 
were about eight Fokkers, presumably the ‘advanced 
guard’ of a pack of about thirty of them which I had seen 
hovering around some distance to the eastward. The eight 
Fokkers quickly overhauled and dived on the two S.E.5s... 
the pilots, to all appearances, being totally unaware of 
the presence of the enemy. The attack of the Fokkers 
must have come as a nasty jar; and it at once became ob- 
vious that they were in serious difficulties. So I thought I 
had better weigh in and try to help them out. 

I soon got into the thick of it as the combatants were 
rapidly losing height. One of the S.E.s went past me with 
a couple of Huns on his tail, fairly spitting bullets at him 
at about fifty yards rise... . I don’t think that the Huns 
in question could have seen me. Anyway, they let me get 
behind them; and a few short bursts from my guns sent 
them both down in turn, the one in a spin, and the other 
in a vertical nose-dive. 

Then it was a case of the ‘biter bit’. The next thing I 
knew was that something hit me an infernal whack on the 
head; and for a few seconds, which seemed like hours, I 
lost all control of my senses. Gradually I began to recover 
from the feeling of utter dazedness, and when my eyes 
were again able to distinguish one object from another, it 
seemed as though the whole of the blue of the heavens 
above me was dotted with huge black Huns. Instinctively 
I laid hold of the joy-stick and threw the machine about in 
all directions. Tracer-bullets flew over and past me.... 
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Then I heard an ominous sound of rending. . . . From just 
behind my back appeared a cloud of oily smoke. I thought 
I knew what that betokened . .. they must have got me 
through the petrol tank. I expected to see the flames shoot 
up at any moment. Then... symptom, I suppose, of an 
overwrought mind ...I saw red. The wracking pain in 
my head; the gruesome thought of going down in flames; 
the odds against me. . . all combined to that effect....A 
Fokker flashed across my nose. I snapped both guns at 
him . . . and still reacted to a thrill of delight as I saw the 
pilot fall forward in his seat. A moment later another 
blighter presented himself in full view of my sights. I 
couldn’t have asked for a better target. . . . ‘Careless ass!’ 
I found myself muttering light-headedly, as I pressed the 
trigger levers, and, getting a long burst in the back, the 
Hun disappeared from view. 

But a shower of tracer-bullets told of a further batch of 
Huns behind me. I suppose some reinforcements had 
come up. I turned to face them. A few hundred yards 
away came two of them, dead head-on. Again I pressed 
the trigger leavers. Tat-tat-tat ...one gun jambed... 
and then the other. . . . That fairly put the lid on things! 
I had no time to clear the stoppages: there were too many 
Huns around. I suddenly got angry, and felt a wild desire 
to take another ... my last Hun ... to a better world 
with me. I drove my now defenceless Camel straight at 
the nearest Fokker. It was not fifty yards away, coming 
towards me from the right. How I missed him I shall 
never know; but in the last fraction of a second he must 
have swerved to clear me. I’m sure I grazed his wing-tip: 
I felt the jar... . 

A strange sense of calm came over me....I flew on, 
waiting for the end... the last sharp burst of bullets that 
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was bound to come to send me crashing earthwards. The 
seconds passed .. . no bullets came. I looked about me in 
surprise: and no Huns could I see. For some inexplicable 
reason they had all sheered off and left me. Then, away 
above my head I saw a group of Bristol Fighters. So that 
was the explanation. Well, tant mieux! ...and I floated 
along, repeating aloud, like a clockwork toy... ‘ant 
mieux... tant mieux... .’ Somehow I got home and 
landed; making a frightful mess of the machine. ... 

... Afterwards I heard that the two S.E.s had also re- 
turned to store. They were two new pilots who had 
straggled from their formation. ... 


Ochey, 14 August. 

... The wound wasn’t serious enough to warrant my 
being evacuated home. Besides, returning to England 
would have jeopardized my chances of getting a Wing out 
here: and I couldn’t afford to do that! The G.O.C. was 
very kind to me, and suggested a week’s rest somewhere 
in this country ; so I decided to come down here and spend 
a few days with the Independent Air Force. It will be in- 
teresting to get an idea at first hand of the conduct of the 
war in the air from yet a different point of view. ... 


The Independent Air Force, so called, was formed in 
April 1918, for the purpose of reinforcing the 8th Brigade 
under Brigadier-General C. L. N. Newall, which from the 
neighbourhood of Nancy had, during the previous winter 
months, been engaged in carrying out bombing forays on 
the German munition factories and other strategical points 
in the valley of the Rhine. So much importance was at- 
tached to the work of the Force that on 6 June Major- 
General Sir Hugh Trenchard was appointed to take com- 
mand; and its strength (originally the three Squadrons of 
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the 8th Brigade) was gradually increased until, at the end 
of September, the Order of Battle was as follows : 


No. §§ Squadron De Havilland 4. 


216 Handley Page. 
100 mn F.E.2b. 
99 5 De Havilland 9. (200 h.p. B.H.P.) 
104 55 De Havilland 9. (200 h.p. B.H.P.) 
97 » Handley Page. 
215 29 ” 99 
115 ”? 99 ” 
IIo, De Havilland ga. (Liberty.) 
45 ‘a Sopwith Camel 


Ochey, 15 August 1918. 

. .. By Jove, Thomas, I take off my hat to these fellows 
here! Not for a small fortune would I exchange places 
with the long-distance bombing pilot. Give me the work 
of a fighting squadron every time! 

. .. Night and day our men have been going out to drop 
their eggs on the big Rhine towns . . . Cologne, Coblenz, 
and Mannheim. ... 

When one remembers how dreadfully cold it was last 
winter, one can appreciate that travelling through the 
upper air for five hours at a stretch at night is no joke; es- 
pecially with all the anti-aircraft devices known to the wily 
Allemander combining to make the said night more hideous 
still. In the day time, the work is more hazardous than 
ever: and daily growing more so. Oh, yes: it’s a damn fine 
show. ... Thecasualties have been very heavy; but the fact 
that on several occasions over §0 per cent. of the machines 
detailed for long distance raids have failed to return home 
does not seem to have damped their ardour in the least. . .. 


The Germans evidently suffered very considerably from 
the effects of our bombing raids, not only in matértel, but, 
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infinitely more important, in morale. Some of the letters 
dated from Frankfort and other towns which received the 
attentions of our Squadrons give vivid testimony to the 
state of nerves to which their inhabitants were reduced. 

‘My eyes won’t keep open while I am writing. In the 
night, twice into the cellar, and then again this morning. 
One feels as if one were no longer a human being. One air 
raid after another. In my opinion, that is no ronger war, 
but murder.’ 

“Yesterday afternoon it rained so much and was so 
cloudy that no one thought it was possible for them to 
come. Nevertheless the fellows did come. It is horrible. 
One has no rest, night or day.’ 

‘I do not wish to stay here longer, as we had a terrible 
explosion in the chemical factory. . . . The whole popula- 
tion had to leave. It occurred on Tuesday night at 9.45 
p.m. ... At that time Anna said, “Get up. I have just 
heard the siren. It is either a raid ora fire.” I got up, and 
suddenly I saw the whole sky as if on fire. I cried out: 
‘““God in Heaven have mercy on us.” Hardly had I said 
these words when there was a loud explosion, and every 
single window was broken. I ran as far as Frankfort and re- 
turned the next day... .’ 

. It is rarely nowadays that a bombing formation 
comes back without having encountered at one time or an- 
other at least forty enemy scouts, and having had to main- 
tain a running fight most of the way out and all the way 
back. Then again ourold enemy, the wind, plays a far more 
prominent part in the game than it does with a fighting 
squadron engaged on an ordinary offensive patrol... . 

The German Flying Corps had received the most em- 
phatic orders to prevent the unwelcome visitations of our 
airmen to the Rhineland; and, in consequence, there were 
always swarms of their scouts in the air to bar the way of 
the bombing formations. 
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As the wind is ever a variable quantity, and is liable to 
change direction, or to vary in velocity at any moment, 
the patrol leader must constantly be on the watch for in- 
dications of any such changes, so that he may exercise his 
judgement as to whether or not he can reach his objective 
and return safely. 

... The machines carry about 5} hours’ fuel... and no 
more. It has twice happened lately that formations have 
been out a few minutes over their time, and have only just 
managed to scrape back across the trenches. Another few 
minutes and they would have been forced to land in Hun- 
land ... to spend the rest of the War in a German prison 
camp! 

Ochey, 16 August. 

... [send you a clipping from ‘Comic Cuts’ (the R.A.F. 
official communiqué) as a typical example of a job of work 
done by the I.A.F. 

‘On 31st July, twelve D.H.gs of No. 99 Squadron left 
early in the morning to attack Mainz. Three machines 
developed engine trouble and were compelled to return 
before crossing the lines. The remaining nine were at- 
tacked by forty hostile scouts in several strong formations 
over Saarburg. The enemy’s formations worked with re- 
markable skill, and made use of their numerical supe- 
riority to the full by manceuvring freely over the British 
formation in groups of six or more at a time; whilst two or 
three machines concentrated on each D.H.9 from below 
at very close range. Seeing that it would be impossible to 
reach Mainz in the face of such odds, the leader of the 
British formation decided to attack Saarbriicken instead, 
and altered course accordingly. Four D.H.gs had been 
shot down before this objective was reached, but the re- 
maining five pressed on with the utmost pluck and deter- 
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mination, and dropped their bombs on the station and sid- 
ings. On the return journey, three more of the formation 
went down: two machines only being left to carry on the 
unequal combat. Fortunately two formations of No. 104 
Squadron appeared on the scene; their advent causing the 
enemy aeroplanes to break off the engagement. The two 
surviving D.H.gs, badly shot about, eventually succeeded 
in regaining their aerodrome!’ 

Let your imagination run riot over that! Just think of 
the feelings of those pilots and observers, struggling on in 
the face of overwhelming odds, seeing their comrades shot 
down one by one by those venomous little scouts, which, 
with all the advantages of being over friendly territory and 
of being able to use their own discretion as to when to- 
break off the fight and when to re-engage, never ceased to 
harry them. Our men are precluded from taking on their 
opponents in fair fight; they cannot risk the delay entailed 
by manceuvring for position. Time militates against them. 
They must reach their objective and get back before their 
tanks run dry. For five hours on end they must keep up 
the fight with ever fresh formations coming up against 
them; and they must, if humanly possible, adhere to their 
scheduled course. This sort of work is a pretty searching 
test of a man’s calibre. ... 


17 August 1918. 

. .. Do you remember the F.E.2b—that lumbering old 
pusher machine which you saw at Northolt aerodrome 
about two years ago? At that time we thought them the 
very last word in fighting-machines! The F.E.2bs did most 
excellent work in 1916 as fighters. One of their most signal 
successes being a fight with Lieutenant Immelmann in 
which that famous German champion met his death. 
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. .. Now of course they have been superseded by the 
more modern and efficient scouts; but their work is by 
no means over. They are still making history down here 
as night-bombers. The F.E. Squadron’s particular task is 
to carry out short distance raids on enemy aerodromes with 
a view to minimizing the activities of the German night- 
bombers abhorred of our troops. A large number of these 
machines—Gothas and Friedrichshafens for the most 
part—are concentrated at a place called Boulay. Dur- 
ing the last two months the F.E. have paid Boulay some 
fifteen nocturnal visits, destroying several machines and 
doing much damage to their hangars. 

Yesterday evening they were again preparing to ‘leave 
cards’ on Boulay aerodrome. IJ went out to see them start. 
The old ‘Busses’ were standing on the tarmac; all painted 
black, a guise which leant a pleasing air of devilry to an 
otherwise highly respectable and respected aeroplane. 

It came over me like a wave. . . . I succumbed to an ir- 
resistible desire to go out on this ‘show’. I ached to fly in 
an old F.E. again. I have never done any night flying to 
speak of, and I longed to see what it was like. I dashed off 
to find the Squadron Commander, who happened to have 
been one of my Flight Commanders in 1917, and asked 
him to give me leave to go up as a passenger. He demurred 
at first, saying that if anything went wrong with me, it was 
be who would be shot at dawn. But eventually he con- 
sented on condition that he should take me up himself. 

In night-flying squadrons each machine works inde- 
pendently; formation flying being too dangerous to be 
undertaken in the dark. Each pilot has his time allotted to 
him for taking off; and takes his place accordingly under 
the direction of the officer in charge of the flares. Ground 
flares, consisting of electric globes, or even, on occasions, of 
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paraffin lamps, play an indispensible part in enabling the 
night-flying pilot to land in safety. They are placed in 
line across the aerodrome at intervals of fifty yards dead 
up and down the wind. At the windward end of the line 
two more flares are placed at right angles to the main line, 
the whole lay-out constituting a letter L upon the ground. 
The pilot must approach the landing-ground from the top 
end of the L, travelling towards the shorter arm, and 
should land parallel to the longer arm. The flare path is 
lit up by searchlights in order to facilitate his task. At 
either end of the aerodrome are placed red ‘obstruction’ 
lights to indicate the limits of safe landing-ground, lest 
he overshoot the mark. 
The diagram will make my meaning clearer: 
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Then, every machine is provided with small electric 
lamps fixed to the lower wing tip, which are switched on 
when in the vicinity of the aerodrome so as to reveal its 
exact position, both to those on the ground and to other 
machines in the air. But these lights are, of course, ex- 
tinguished once the lines have been crossed. In order. to 
avoid the possibility of any confusion, should two pilots 
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return from their respective missions simultaneously and 
attempt, unbeknown to each other, to land at the same 
moment along the narrow flare path, each pilot is provided 
with a code letter, which he must send down on the wire- 
less set to the officer in charge of the flares. Until he re- 
ceives the order from the ground to land, he must con- 
tinue in the air. Roughly this is the method upon which 
Night Flying Squadrons work. 

Summers, the C.O., and I were to start out first; the 
others were to follow at intervals of a few minutes. Our 
objectives were Boulay, Buhl, and Freistroffe aerodromes. 
No sooner had we climbed aboard than the red light in the 
Squadron office window changed to green. This was the 
signal for departure. We taxied to the leeward end of the 
aerodrome, turned, and were soon sweeping down the bril- 
liant pathway cut out of the night by the searchlight 
beams. Gently we took the air and soared over the red ob- 
- struction light. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, clear as could be. 
Though you might not think so, it is almost as easy to 
find one’s way about on a fine night as it is in broad day- 
light. The chief landmarks on the map are readily distin- 
guished. Woods and forests, for instance, show up a darker 
black on the dusky surface of the ground. Water, rivers, 
canals, lakes and ponds shine out brightly, and serve as 
first-rate guides to the marauding airman. Towns and 
villages, again, show blacker than the open countryside: 
and in spite of all orders and regulations for the shading of 
lights, there are always plenty of them visible from over- 
head. Railway lines, too, are easily picked up, because of 
the glint given off by the polished metal rails; and roads 
are often clearly marked by contrast in colour to the bor- 
dering fields. 
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In addition to these natural landmarks, the night-flying 


pilot is provided with ample artificial assistance in deter- 
mining his whereabouts. All up and down the Allied lines 
are placed lighthouses which send out long and short flashes 
according to the sequence of which one can recognize its 
locality. ‘The Germans also have these lighthouses, and we 
get to know their signals too. 

Nothing much happened until we arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulay. The journey seemed to me to take 
an incredibly short time, occupied as I was with attending 
to my gun, bomb-release and wireless set (for I had taken 
over the duties of observer), as well as trying to identify 
the various landmarks en route. Summers and I were both 
furnished with telephone tubes attached to the ear-pieces 
of our helmets, so that we could talk to one another with- 
out effort, in spite of the deafening roar of the engine. He 
discoursed freely on the points of interest over which we 
passed; and we laughed and joked away with all the en- . 
thusiasm, as far as I was concerned, of a child enjoying its 
first day with a brand newtoy. For me this was an entirely 
novel experience, and I was thrilled to the bone. 

Within two or three miles of our objective, Summers 
throttled down and started gliding earthwards. It soon 
became apparent that the Allemanders were expecting us. 
When about 2,000 feet above the aerodrome we were met 
with a veritable storm of missiles. We could hear the rat- 
a-tat-tat of the machine guns and could see the red-glow- 
ing tracer-bullets come flying up towards us like a shower 
of shooting-stars, defying gravity. Then suddenly a line of 
little balls of fire, all strung together, came rushing up to- 
- wards us, another and another. I must have made some 
gesture of surprise at the sight of these projectiles, for I 
heard my pilot’s voice in my ear: ‘Flaming Onions! What 
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do you think of them?’ So these were the famous ‘flaming 
onions’. | might have guessed it, though it was the first time 
that I had actually seen this particular form of German 
‘hate’. The mortar from which these are fired is limited 
in range, so that they are only used against low-flying 
aeroplanes. The shells are treated with phosphorous which 
is set alight on leaving the muzzle of the mortar; and a 
direct hit on a machine from one of them would mean 
almost inevitable destruction. I was, however, allowed no 
time in which to meditate on the probable results of run- 
ning into one of these unpleasant looking objects. We were 
now down to about 700 feet, an altitude from which it 
had been found that the best results had been obtained 
when dropping bombs at night. 

We circled round in order to cross the aerodrome, point- 
ing dead into the eye of the wind. 

‘Now, let go!’ cried Summers as we approached the 
sheds. 

Taking careful aim through the bomb sights, I pulled 
the bomb-release, then leaned over the side of the nacelle 
to observe the result. A seemingly endless time passed, a 
few seconds only really, before I saw a flash upon the 
ground below, followed by the ‘boom’ of an explosion. I 
had missed the mark; the bomb had hit the ground about 
fifty yards away from the sheds—to the right of our line 
of flight. 

‘My fault!’ came Summers’ voice, as we climbed away. 
‘I misjudged the wind. It must have altered a few points. 
I thought we had aslight drift. We’ll do better next time.’ 

We did! Three times more we circled and dived; and 
each time the bombs went home, bang through the roofs 
of the sheds. It was a capital sight to see; I was literally 
quivering with excitement, and gave vent to my feelings 
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by waving my arms in the air and indulging in a series of 
raucous ‘view halloas’. Nosooner had the bombs exploded 
in the sheds than a crowd of mechanics—at least we took 
them for mechanics—rushed out into the open. 

‘Shoot! Shoot!’ cried Summers, turning to diveon them. 

I seized my gun and let drive point blank into the mob. 
They scattered like rabbits. We zoomed, turned and dived 
again, sweeping the place with bullets until there was no 
one left in sight. Then we flew on, leaving Boulay behind 
us in the gloom. As we climbed to regain our height I 
looked back towards the aerodrome. All lay still, en- 
veloped in a pall of darkness. Then, suddenly, the display 
of fireworks began again. Tracer-bullets drew their livid 
paths of light across the blackboard of the sky, describing 
graceful curves with geometrical exactitude. The vicious 
blazing balls of fire hung for a fraction of a second in mid- 
air, then fell in smoking ashes. Another of our pilots was 
at work. We caught sight of him. The beam of a search- 
light flashed out, trained almost vertically towards the 
heavens. It caught the old F.E. and held it for a moment, 
until the pilot turned and slipped back into the darkness. 
The beam was too slow to follow the machine: the pilot 
must have side-slipped and out-manceuvred it. Amused, 
we watched the band of light zigzag about the sky like ‘It’ 
in blindman’s buff, in frantic efforts to catch and hold its 
victim. . 

It was tremendously interesting to witness the second 
act of the midnight drama from, as it were, the security of 
the wings of the stage from which we had just made our 
exit. . 

* That ’s Elliot, I expect!’ said Summers. ‘He’s getting 
a nice reception ... about as warm as our own. No one can 
accuse the Hun of lack of appreciation of our efforts on 
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their behalf; but I have never seen them quite so respon- 
sive as they are to-night. We'll are for F anos and 
see what sort of mood they’re in.’ 

Stout fellow, Summers! On thinking it over in com- 
parative calm, I came to the conclusion that I could dis- 
pense with ‘appreciation? when it took the form of flam- 
ing onions. 

We had no more bombs to drop so we sat over Frei- 
stroffe aerodrome and watched some of the other members 
of the squadron perform their ‘turn’: which they did with 
gusto. . 

‘Suppose we just have another look at Boulay on our 
way back,’ suggested Summers. “They may think it is all 
over for to-night, and so be pulling their own busses out 
for a little retaliation.’ 

Summers was not far wrong in his diagnosis of the 
enemy mentality. As we drew near, the flares stretching 
across the aerodrome burst into light. The searchlights 
blazed out along the flare paths, and into it there slowly 
moved a large twin-engined aeroplane. Slowly she moved 
forward, then gathered speed and rose from off the ground. 
In the meantime Summers had put the F.E. into a long 
straight dive. We were on the tail of the German, fast 
overhauling her. 

‘Now ’s your chance!’ he cried. ‘Gosh! What a bit of 
luck.’ 

I trained the Lewis gun on to the pilot’s cockpit and 
opened fire at long range. I poured a whole drum into 
her ... apparently without effect. Quickly I changed 
drums and sent another into her. The searchlight was 
switched off: I ceased fire and we zoomed upwards. A few 
seconds later the searchlight was turned on again, and we 
saw lying, in the centre of the flare path, the wreck of 
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the machine. Again the light went out. We turned for 
home. 

The return journey was without incident. At the end 
of half an hour, I saw an L-shaped set of flares lying on the 
ground about the locality which I took to be our aero- 
drome. I pointed them out to Summers and asked him if 
it were so. He laughed. 

‘No, Sir! Those are dummies. We take no chances. 
That ’s the decoy for the Hun to drop his eggs on. ‘The 
aerodrome is a few miles to the south of that.’ 

They have certainly thought out the details, have these 
boys. 

A few minutes later, in answer to Summers’ instruc- 
tions, I sent down the code letter. The answering order 
came buzzing in our ear. Beneath us the flares flashed out; 
a beam of light lit up the ground and we circled gently 
upon terra firma. 

What a night’s adventure! I am so glad I came down 
here. 


XI 


Ar the beginning of September 1918 Enderby was ap- 
pointed to command an Army (or fighting) Wing operating 
over the area covered by the Fifth Army, which was holding 
the northern sector of the British line. 

It was during this period of six weeks, immediately pre- 
ceding the Armistice, that the German Army was in full 
retreat. It was the beginning of the end. Most of the 
fighting took place to the southward of the Fifth Army; 
and the task of the latter was no more than that of main- 
taining a steady pressure on the enemy, and of keeping 
touch with them as they fell back behind the Lys and 
the Scheldt. 

As far as the R.A.F. was concerned, its main duties were 
those of close reconnaissance and the carrying out of long- 
distance daylight raids on the enemy communications; of 
which latter Enderby gives some description. 


Cerny, 8 September 1918. 

... [took over my new command yesterday. The Wing 
consists of five Squadrons. A heavy bombing Squadron, 
No. 103, D.H.gs, a Bristol Fighter Squadron, Nos. 2 and 4 
Squadrons of the Australian Flying Corps armed with 
S.E.5s, and a Squadron of Sopwith Snipes, our latest 
scouts... . 


Cerny, 12 September. 

. .. The Squadrons seem to be a very good lot.... 

... There is only one difficulty, and that is touching 
the question of the use of wireless telephony in fighting 
machines. I have received urgent instructions to insist upon 
its installation in the Bristol Fighters and D.H.9s. I was 
warned that I should meet with strong opposition on the 
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part of the pilots concerned. It is quite true. They won’t 
have it at any price. I’ve asked the Brigade for a week in 
which to think it over and to thrash the matter out. ... 


Diary, 21 September. 


... Pve had a long talk with Hepburn, one of the best 
fighting patrol leaders in the Wing, about the wireless tele- 
phone. ) 

His chief objection to it is that one cannot stunt a ma- 
chine with 150 feet of aerial trailing underneath the fuse- 
lage ; and that one might very well find oneself involved in 
a scrap before one has the time to wind it up, with a pos- 
sible result that the wire might get entangled in the pro- 
peller and so wreck the machine in mid-air. I told him 
that G.H.Q. had set their hearts on perfecting this device, 
and that the technical staff could not get on with the busi- 
ness without the practical experience of the pilot to help 
them, and that, therefore, he must do his best . . . to which 
he said nothing at all, but stared at me with a bright blue 
eye that bored like a gimlet into my brain, and an expres- 
sion on his face as much as to say. . . . ‘You know that it’s 
all rot, just the same as I do.’ 

I saw that it was useless to argue with this young gentle- 
man, so I tried another tack. ... 

Hepburn had been out in France for fourteen months 
on end; and, by all the rules, was long overdue for ‘a rest’ 
in England. I put it to him that he had done his fair share 
of the fighting, and that a tour of duty at home might be 
welcome to him. Upon this his eye grew brighter still. . . . 

‘Very good, Sir,’ he burst out, with a visible effort at 
self-control. ‘You can hot-air me back to England if you 
like. But if you do, I’ll be out again in another Squadron 
within three days. I swear I will! They tried that trick 
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on once before, when I’d only been out six months. Said 
It was my turn for Home Establishment. I was back in 
France within the week.’ He paused, and then, his voice 
thick with emotion, ‘What do you think I came all the way 
from down under for? To muck about poodle-faking in 
London, where I don’t know a living soul? No, Sir!’ 

This was the right spirit, anyway. By degrees, spas- 
modically, I got his story out of this lion-hearted, forthright 
youth. He had run away from his home in the Antipodes, 
from a father who was a conscientious objector and who 
had forbidden his son to enlist on the outbreak of War. 
The boy had smuggled his way into a ship, and had come 
to England as a stowaway. Quickly he had learned to fly. 
Now he had been a Flight-Commander for a year or more 
—and he had yet to lose a machine from a patrol! He 
wanted to fight Huns; and anything that he thought 
would hamper him in his object he rigidly discarded. He 
would not carry oxygen or electrically-heated clothes, de- 
signed by kindly persons for his comfort at high altitudes. 
These apparati all added to the burden put upon the en- 
gine, and so tended to deprive him of just that last ounce 
of power which makes all the difference when manceuvring 
against the Hun. 

I had to choose between the two.... 

Was the Squadron to have its way? Was it to remain in 
the line and continue to destroy the German aircraft, or 
was it to be brought out of the order of battle and set to 
help perfect the new, and coming, invention? Were we to 
look to the future . . . or the present. . .? 


Diary, 23 September. 
... I have made my report to the Brigade re wireless 
telephony. I side with Hepburn and his C.O. Wireless 
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will come, undoubtedly; in the near future one may see 
operations conducted both in the air and on the ground 
from the air. But the invention is not sufficiently advanced 
from a technical point of view to sacrifice a very valuable 
fighting unit by placing it at the disposal of the experi- 
mentalists. Let them try it out at home.... When they 
have contrived a rigid aerial, then let ’s have it here. ... 


Great strides have been made of late in the use of wire- 
less telephony in aeroplanes. The difficulty to which En- 
derby refers of a trailing aerial has been long since over- 
come. The aerials are now fixed inside the covering fabric 
of the planes; and drill by wireless telephone has become 
one of the elementary conditions of training in the Royal 
Air Force to-day. 


Diary, 12 September. 

... The Huns have taken to going about in droves of 20 
to 60 strong... . They aren’t the men they used to be, by 
all accounts, although their Fokker biplane is as good as 
anything that we’ve got. But they don’t display the same 
stomach for the fray as they did in the old days of the dog- 
fighting over the Ypres Salient when the Circus was 
abroad. ... Maybe that they have lost their best fellows 
and that the new recruits are not quite of the same calibre. 
After all it’s the same with us: our average is nothing like 
it was two yearsago.... [suppose England is down to the 
dregs; at any rate, there is no doubt about it that the ma- 
jority of the best pilots in the Wing hail from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and so forth.... In regard to the 
Englishmen, I think we are getting a selection of those 
gentry who joined the R.A.F. with a view to avoiding the 
‘ditches’, and who have taken as long as they possibly could 
to learn to fly.... 
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Diary, 20 September. 

. .. [have come to the conclusion that it is much better 
to let the fighting Squadron-Commanders exercise their 
own discretion as to when to send out their patrols. It is 
they who know the habits of the Allemanders best, as they 
are always watching them. As long as they get the Huns, 
that ’s all that matters. . . 

... The Bristols and S.E.5s have taken to going out on 
patrol in Squadron formation, about fifteen strong. I think 
this is a sound policy in view of the German tactics of 
flying en masse.... 


2 October. . 

... Twelve Bristol Fighters on an offensive patrol ran 
into a horde of Fokkers, some sixty strong, and shot down 
fifteen of them! 

One of our machines was badly knocked about and had 
to make a forced landing just inside the outpost line of the 
79th Division. The machine was written off, but both pilot 
and observer emerged with a few slight wounds. ... 

I went over to see the Squadron and to gather details 
from the pilots themselves. They were all delighted with 
the result of the fight. The only fellow to miss the fun, 
as luck would have it, was the senior Flight-Commander 
and leader of the formation, the Hepburn already alluded 
to... incidentally the best fighting pilot they have got. 
It was he who led them into the affray; buthis gun jambed 
at the very outset, and he had tochuckit. His C.O. told me 
that he has never seen a man s0 livid with rage. . . . ‘Missed 
the finest scrap of modern times!’ he declared when he 
landed on the aerodrome to get another machine. Then, 
- espying the Armament Officer sauntering slowly towards 
him, he turned and poured out the vials of his wrath upon 
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the latter’s devoted head. He accused the wretched man of 
every vice known to the denizens of darkness ; cursed him 
and his ancestry with all the virulence and fluency of an 
experienced bargee, and demanded to be told why he had 
been sent into the air with a split cartridge case... . 

As every serviceable machine in the Squadron was in the 
air at the time, Hepburn spent an hour of forced inac- 
tivity fuming up and down the tarmac like a lion with a 
sore head whilst the mechanics laboured to get another 
ready... his temper rising as the clouds closed in... . Be- 
fore he could get off, the rest of the Squadron landed and 
triumphantly announced the results of their efforts. Fif- 
teen Fokkers! All seen to crash, and several more driven 
down out of control. . . . It was more than Hepburn could 
bear. Fifteen Huns: and he’d missed the fun. . . . Silently 
he slipped away from the excited groups of Flying Officers. 
A few minutes later, the roar of a Rolls-Royce engine made 
itself audible above the din of conversation in the Squa- 
dron office; and I put my head outside the door just in 
time to see a Bristol Fighter disappear into the gathering 
mist.... It was Hepburn, armed to the teeth, as his 
Flight-Sergeant reported, with bombs, camera and ma- 
chine gun, off to deliver himself of some of the pent-up 
fury within him.... 

It was only the limited capacity of his petrol tanks that 
brought him back at all. As it was, he landed with the last 
drain of fuel being sucked into the carburettor. For three 
hours he had been buzzing like a hornet at about fifty feet 
over the towns of Tournai, Leuze, and Ath, and the roads 
which lay in the vicinity, attacking anything which came 
within the range of his vision. ‘Some of them might have 
been Belgians,’ he remarked laconically, ‘but I hope to 
God they were Huns. I gave ’em all hell, anyway.’ 
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28 September 1918. : 

Yesterday, we, that is to say the whole five squadrons of 
my Wing, set out to test the practicability of a new form of 
warfare. Asa result we are mightily pleased with ourselves 
and the pilots’ tails are wagging like a pack of hounds! 

The question at issue was whether or not we could carry 
out long-distance daylight raids on the enemy communi- 
cations; crossing the lines in Wing formation, that is with 
all five squadrons in echelon above and behind each other 
. .. a total strength of some 80 to 90 machines; precipitate 
ourselves upon our objective and attack them with ma- 
chine guns and bombs from a height of 300 or 400 feet, 
without suffering heavy casualties. 

There had been a certain amount of doubt in the mind 
of the Higher Command as to whether the risk was justi- 
fied. There was nothing actually new in the idea, but low- 
flying attacks over the lines had up till now been chiefly 
confined to individual efforts or at the most to small for- 
mations; and most of these raids had been carried out be- 
fore the anti-aircraft guns had reached their present stage 
of efficiency. 

Well, there was a lot of talk; and eventually I volun- 
teered to carry out the experiment if my Squadron-Com- 
manders would agree. 

I saw the Squadron-Commanders and put the proposi- 
tion to them. They looked at each other and didn’t say 
much; then they asked me for a day to talk it over. I had 
a feeling what their answer would be. I knew my men. 

The next morning the Senior Squadron-Commander 
walked into my office; and at first glance I knew my judge- 
ment had been correct. The man, or rather boy ... he 
was no more than 24. . . who stood in front of me with a 
slight smile on his lips, and a twinkle in his eye, was of the 
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type which makes one’s whole heart glow with pride. 
Magnificent physique, strong, clear-cut features indicat- 
ing perfect poise of mind and body; alert and self-reliant, 
and trained to the last degree. What a splendid creature 
does discipline make of man ; and how miserable the lack of 
it! These were my thoughts as I welcomed Major Nether- 
sole and asked him for his answer. 

‘We think we can do it, Sir,’ he stated simply. ‘Anyway, 
we'll have a try.’ 

Shortly he explained the plan which he and his four 
brother officers had worked out. 

The following morning—yesterday—we put it into 
operation. 

The German Army, I must tell you, is in full retreat ; 
and though they are still holding the line of the Lys, they 
are moving their transport back through Lille. So Lille 
was made our objective. 

At 9 a.m. the five squadrons took off the ground and 
flew to the rendezvous just west of Bailleul. 


The order of battle was like this: 
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The heavy bombers (D.H.gs) led the formation, each 
of their machines carrying 250 lb. bombs; 500 feet above 
and behind them came the Camels, a scout squadron 
armed with four 25 lb. bombs apiece. Thirdly the S.E.53, 
also scouts, and similarly armed. Above and behind again, 
the Bristol Fighters and the Snipes. ‘These two latter squa- 
drons were to remain at their scheduled height in order to 
protect the raiders against any attack from hostile aircraft 
while carrying out the bombing and machine-gun attacks 
on the ground force from a low altitude. 

As you will see from the diagram, each squadron was 
marshalled into three flights of five or more machines, fly- 
ing in the usual ‘wedge-shaped’ formation. 

We got into our places quickly enough. I, personally, 
attached myself to the Snipes in rear so as to get the best 
view of the proceedings. 

Seeing that all was in order, Nethersole, who was lead- 
ing the D.H.9s, fired a red light, turned eastwards, put 
his nose down, and closely followed by the whole Wing, 
drove straight for Lille. In a few minutes we had crossed 
the lines. A rare profusion of ‘Archies’ greeted us; their 
salvos bursting above, below, and all around us... oc- 
casionally in the middle of a squadron formation, but with- 
out doing any material damage. 

On we went; the leading three Squadrons gradually los- 
ing height as they swept down upon the town. 

We were near enough to see that Lille itself was chocka- 
block withtroops. The retreating columns had apparently 
been halted in the streets awaiting their turn to evacuate 
the town. Round the Tournai gate, and along the road 
to Tournai, the traffic seemed to be hopelessly congested. 
The place was stiff with infantry, guns and teams, horses 
and mechanical transport, three, and in some places four 

02 
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abreast, along the roads. My squadrons went down on the 
unfortunate Germans, like a crowd of Furies. Round and 
round they flew, loosing bomb and bullet into the thick of 
the ruck below. I only saw the beginning of the stampede 
as the attention of the two escort squadrons was almost 
immediately engaged by some 40 or 50 Fokkers which had 
come up from the south-east, but from the reports which 
I afterwards read and from conversation with those con- 
cerned, we must have created panic and confusion enough 
to delay the enemy retreat for many hours, besides in- 
flicting heavy casualties on the personnel. 

The Snipes and Bristols had little difficulty in driving 
off the Fokkers and would have handled them more se- 
verely but for the fact that I saw Nethersole give the sig- 
nal to retire: so I gathered up the escort and followed him 
home. From the time we crossed the line on the outward 
journey to the time of recrossing it on the way back, a 
bare 25 minutes had elapsed. ‘The raid had succeeded ad- 
mirably: far above my expectations when we came to 
count the cost... three men wounded by bullets fired 
from the ground. 

One thing above all others we established, the encourag- 
ing fact that against a fast low-flying aeroplane, the anti- 
aircraft gun is still of little avail. ‘The target moves too 
quickly to allow the gunner to traverse his weapon with 
sufficient speed. 

Oh, yes! We are all highly delighted. As Nethersole 
sald: “This shall be continued in our next.’ 


24. October. 

I’ve just got back from one of the most amusing hours I 
have ever spentintheair! It was another of our now famous 
raiding expeditions . . . on Enghien this time. We started 
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off as usual in thesame formation; but this time the Snipes 
and Bristols had implored permission to go down with the 
others and join in the fun. Our friends the Fokkers had 
held well aloof from us on the last two or three occasions; 
perhaps we were rather too formidable an array for their 
liking! ‘The Allemander is not the man he was in the days 
of Richthofen, Voss & Co. So when the escort declared 
that they had nothing to do, I let them have their way. 

Enghien is an important railway junction en route for 
Brussels. . . and Berlin. It was thought that the Germans 
would be entraining some of their divisions at that point. 
It is about 50 miles behind their present line which runs 
along the Escaut. 

The anti-aircraft merchants gave their customary de- 
monstration as we flew over Leuze and Ath, but without 
disturbing the formations. We reached Enghien and down 
we went. Then things happened quickly. In the first dive, 
one of the Camels scored a direct hit on an ammunition 
train standing on the railway siding. A column of smoke 
shot up to about 1,000 feet. Two other trains were 
wrecked and the station buildings were laid in ruins by the 
force of the explosion. The permanent way assumed the 
most fantastic shapes: rails and sleepers being torn from 
their places, smashed in pieces and scattered broadcast. 

On either side of the town was an aerodrome: the one - 
furnished with nine canvas hangars, the other with eight. 
Within three minutes of our arrival all seventeen of them 
were blazing, set on fire by the incendiary bombs carried 
by the scouts. 

The Snipes located a battalion of German infantry 
marching up the road to Brussels and attacked them from 
altitudes varying from 100 to 130 feet. The battalion broke 
and fled in all directions. 
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I joined the Bristol Fighters, whose pilots, despairing of 
getting a look in at the targets in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, which had all been snapped up by the leading 
squadrons, had been looking further afield. Their leader 
had spotted a convoy of lorries on a by-road . . . a supply 
column in all probability ... and had gone off to shoot 
them up. The leading lorry driver took fright and cram- 
med his foot down on the accelerator. As it happened the 
road turned sharply, almost at right angles to the left. 
The driver was going much too fast to negotiate the turn- 
ing. He missed the road and piled himself up in the way- 
side ditch; the remainder, following at no less speed, pro- 
ceeded to do likewise in quick succession. Seldom have I 
seen so ridiculous a spectacle as that heap of lorries bump- 
ing into each other from behind. 

There was nothing further to be done, so we turned our 
noses West and homewards, with the satisfactory feeling 
that follows on a job well done. 


Diary, 9 November. 

... smith, one of No. 2 A.F.C’s Flight-Commanders, 
is missing. He is known to have arrived at Enghien. No- 
body saw any of our machines shot down or forced to land ; 
so I hope he is all right and will turn up eventually. He 
may have come down on another aerodrome. 


Diary, 10 November. 


... Still no news of Smith. I’m afraid he must have 
been shot down. I’m sorry. He was a capital lad.... 


Diary, 11 November. 


...A signal message came in shortly after 11 a.m. to 
say that an Armistice had been declared. All patrols were 
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stopped. ... My God, what a relief! Yet one can hardly 
realize that it is all over. .. . This existence has somehow 


become ingrained in one’s soul. One cannot visualize any- 
thing else. ... 


. .. Dined with Murray-Jones (No. 2 A.F.C.) last night. 
The Squadron was in riotous form! During the sing-song 
after dinner, the door of the ante-room burst open, and on 
the threshold stood a dirty looking apparition dressed as a 
civilian. For a moment there was silence. ... Then, you 
never heard such an uproar in your life: for it was Smith, 
the missing Flight-Commander! 

There was a rush towards him ; he was promptly seized, 
thrown into a chair which was set upon the table, and 
there established he was plied with whisky until he could 
drink no more. When the cheering and the hubbub at last 
died down Smith was made to tell his story. 

He had apparently got a rifle-bullet through one of his 
cylinders when about fifty feet off the ground on the out- 
skirts of the town of Enghien, and had been forced to land. 
He managed to put his machine down safely in a small 
field; but he had no time to destroy it as, not two hundred 
yards away, he descried a party of some dozen Huns run- 
ning rapidly towards him. He took to his heels, and, ham- 
pered though he was by his flying kit, he contrived to keep 
his distance from his pursuers. At the end of the field a 
track led down a sunken lane. This he followed. The lane 
soon took a sharp turn to the left. Round the bend, and 
for the moment out of sight of the Germans, the fugitive 
stopped short and doubled up the bank, on top of which 
there stood a haystack. Flinging himself upon the ground 
under shelter of the friendly stack, he lay breathless while 
the unsuspecting Huns stumped on down the sunken road. 
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Waiting until the enemy had passed well out of earshot, 
Smith got up and made his way to some farm-buildings 
which lay near at hand, resolving to throw himself on the 
mercy of the occupants. To the Belgian farmer he en- 
deavoured to explain the nature of his predicament. ‘The 
farmer, who had witnessed the raid and was fully alive to 
the dangers to which the fallen pilot was exposed, played 
up like a man. Smith was admitted to the farm-house, 
and, shortly afterwards, a disreputable looking ‘labourer’ 
could have been seen emerging from the door and slouch- 
ing idly towards the town. 

To provide the airman with a disguise was as far as the 
cautious Belgian would allow himself to go. Shelter him 
for long under his roof he would not. The risk was too 
great ; and the farmer had his own neck to consider, as well 
as the well-being of his wife and family. So Smith lounged 
about the market-place of Enghien till dusk, when the 
needs of the inner man drove him to seek sustenance in an 
estaminet. Having esconced himself in a secluded corner, 
he called for food; but he had not long been there before 
a confused din of raucous voices heralded the entrance of 
a party of German infantry some twenty strong. They 
called for beer; but not content with this mild form of 
beverage, they began to shout for ‘Schnapps’. ‘The trem- 
bling landlord protested that he had no spirits, with the 
result that, despite the efforts of a corporal to restrain his 
unruly comrades, the shop was looted... every cupboard 
broken open, every nook and corner searched, until, at 
length, from a concealed cellar in the yard outside, the 
Huns returned triumphant with several bottles of liqueur. 

It was not very long before the whole lot were roaring 
drunk, with the exception of the corporal, who still per- 
sisted in his praiseworthy attempts to reduce his inflamed 
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subordinates to some semblance of order. But peace- 
makers are not always blessed . . . in this world, anyway. 
The men, or, more literally, brutes, turned upon their 
N.C.O., threw him on the floor and proceeded to kick him 
to death. This done, they pushed his body into the street 
and continued their carousal. 

For the next two days the demoralized remnants of 
the German Army trickled through the town on their 
retreat eastward. Smith, hanging about the principal 
square, watched the rabble pass. There were no formed 
bodies of troops; nothing but groups of stragglers, un- 
officered, disorderly, the last shreds of discipline having 
gone by the board. The one object of these beaten men 
seemed to be to escape from the scene of war as quickly as 
they might. 

Occasionally one of them would pause, approach Smith 
and ask of him the road to Brussels. ‘This they did in broken 
French, mistaking him for what he posed as being.... 
Smith, whose knowledge of the Gallic tongue was as 
limited as that of his interrogators, would jerk his thumb 
over his shoulder and mumble ‘A le gauche’, or ‘A le droit’, 
with fine impartiality. Fortunately his lack of eloquence 
failed to arouse suspicion. ... 

At the end of the third day the last ebb of the German 
Army had drained its way through Enghien; and then 
Smith started off on the forty-mile trek of his homeward 
journey. He met with little incident upon the road, and 
finally reached the Mess as I have described above... . 


Diary, 12 November. 

.-- No. 88 Squadron has put up a wonderful record. 
In the six weeks finishing up with the Armistice they have 
accounted for 45 enemy aircraft, taken part in eleven low- 
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ground raids, and have brought in daily a series of the most 
valuable reconnaissance reports; during which period they 
have not lost a single life or a single machine over the lines. 
Their total casualties have been two pilots and one ob- 
server wounded. 

By comparison, an S.E.5 Squadron, operating in the 
same area over the same period of time, has lost some 
thirty odd machines. 

This speaks very highly for the fighting value of the Bris- 
tol Fighter. Its performance is almost as good as any of 
the single-seater scouts; and it has the added advantage of 
a man with a gun in the back seat. ... 

There is no doubt that the Huns have the greatest 
respect for the Bristol. ... 


XII 
EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE 


... 1 think that there are very few people in England 
who in the least degree realize that a new era is dawning; 
the era of aviation, the era of the Air. 

That ignorance can only be overcome by education is 
axiomatic; and the British public is sufficiently endowed 
with intelligence and common sense generally to appraise 
the soundness or otherwise of any proposal properly pre- 
sented to them. This sober sense of appreciation is charac- 
teristic of the nation and has demonstrated itself on in- 
numerable occasions in the past. It is therefore of the most 
vital importance that the knowledge of the possible de- 
velopments of the future should be thoroughly explained 
to the men and women of the nation, especially to you who 
are representative of the rising generation. 

That which I am about to put before you is not a mere 
theory. It is an idea born of practical experience, the logi- 
cal development of events that have actually occurred, the 
maturing of initial happenings. 

_ The progress made in the art of aviation and of aero- 
plane construction in the years 1914-18 was quite astound- 
ing. ‘Needs must when the devil drives,’ and the devil was 
driving furiously in those days. But only at the very end 
of the War did aerial activity so develop as to give an ink- 
ling of what might have happened had the War gone on for 
another few years, or, more important still, how the whole 
conception of War was about to be changed by the new 
Arm. 

Six weeks before the signing of the Armistice, the 81st 
Wing carried out a series of daylight bombing raids upon 
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the German lines of communication. Coming down to 
300 or 400 feet from the ground they inflicted a great deal 
of material damage upon various types of military targets 
such as railway stations, sidings, ammunition dumps, aero- 
plane hangars and the rest. 

It was not without a certain amount of misgiving that 
the first of these expeditions was ordered. It was thought 
that these low-flying raids would prove expensive in 
casualties. Experience proved it to be otherwise. The raid- 
ing parties came off practically unscathed. A novel form 
of offensive warfare was then inaugurated, the value of 
which was afterwards calculable by the reports which came 
to hand from eyewitnesses. All agreed that the moral effect 
on the civilian population was tremendous. 

‘We could not have stood a repetition of these awful 
raids,’ declared several witnesses. ‘We lived in terror of 
them.’ Unfortunately, the long distances which separated 
our aerodromes from Germany itself gave us no oppor- 
tunity to carry these raids into enemy territory on a large 
scale, although the units of the Independent Air Force 
operating from near Nancy did make day-and-night-bomb- 
ing attacks upon some of the towns upon the Rhine, but 
their radius of action was limited by their petrol-carrying 
capacity, which was of about five hours’ duration. 

It is no secret that just before the Armistice there were 
about to be commissioned a small number of machines 
specially designed to bomb Berlin. The attempt was never 
made. 

From what I have said you will see the germ of a new 
and growing terror. Let us pretend for a moment that 
the territorial situation of the Allies and the enemy had 
been reversed. Suppose that we had occupied the Belgian 
coast. Ostend is roughly an hour’s flight from London. 
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We might have raided London day and night with forma- 
tions of aeroplanes 100 strong. In daylight we might have 
met and been engaged by hostile aircraft, who, in defence 
of their own territory might have put up a more deter- 
mined fight than did the German Flying Corps over Lille, 
Tournai, and Enghien—but by night who or what could 
have prevented us reaching London, the nerve-centre of 
the Empire, and blowing it to smithereens. An aeroplane 
flying by night at 500 or 1,000 feet and at 100 m.p.h. is 
almost unassailable. It is too low for any effective bar- 
rage shell-fire. It is too fast-moving to be held in a search- 
light beam, nor can a machine gun be traversed at suffi- 
cient pace to follow it. ‘The German Gothas had London 
at their mercy. We can only thank Providence that they 
had not courage to take their opportunity. 

Just try to imagine what would have been the result of 
a nightly bombardment of London, carried out from the 
air. Apart from the material damage, which would have 
been inflicted on the City, the loss of life and limb, the 
fires which would have been caused, what of the moral 
effect? 

A few desultory bombs thrown out by the Zeppelins re- 
duced a large proportion of the citizens of London to a 
panic. 

Let your imagination run on these lines. Imagine the 
capital in ruins, burning; communications dislocated, 
the administrative organizations paralysed ... the panic- 
stricken exodus of men, women and children; chaos every- 
where. 

Cast your mind’s eye still further in the future, when 
aeroplanes far more powerful, in numbers tenfold, will 
come sailing in over the sea, silently in the dark, armed 
with explosives of far greater destructive qualities, and 
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even with poison gas which will percolate down into the 
deepest cellars bringing death to those herded under- 
ground to escape from the deadly missiles and the falling 
buildings. 

It is not only London which will be laid low; but also 
our industrial centres, ports and dockyards, arsenals, am- 
munition factories, blast furnaces and factories and works 
—Newcastle, Birmingham, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Wool- 
wich and the rest. 

Of what avail then a million men in the field, without 
bullets for their rifles and machine guns; batteries of ar- 
tillery without shells? Of what avail the Navy, her battle- 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines with their bases blown up 
behind them and their guns silenced by lack of ammuni- 
tion? 

The old conception of warfare must be relinquished: a 
new era is at hand. Fervently one wishes that wars shall be 
no more, but in the light of the knowledge of human 
nature one cannot put off one’s armour and lay aside the 
weapons of defence; the risk is too great. We cannot bare 
our breast. ... 

A new era is at hand. The old order changeth. Great 
Britain is no longer an island. ‘That narrow band of water 
which has been our main rampart of defence throughout 
the centuries has not only lost its potency as such: it has 
actually become a danger. 

From the aerial point of view London is more exposed to 
attack from France or Germany than is Paris from Ger- 
many or Berlin from France. 

Aircraft, flying to either of the latter capitals, must needs 
travel over two or three hundreds of miles of hostile terri- 
tory. They will be spotted on the frontier, pursued from 
the point at which they cross the line to their journey’s 
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end, shelled the whole length of their route by anti-air- 
craft guns. Berlin and Paris will receive ample warning 
and be prepared. 

Aircraft attacking London will appear suddenly over the 
mouth of the Thames. They will dash in over the North 
Sea where no sentinels are posted, whence no warning of 
imminent danger can be sent. 

It is unlikely that the Navy will be at sea in anticipation 
of their coming. The next War, if and when it comes, will 
not be prefaced by diplomatic declarations. It will come 
unheralded, unannounced, unlooked for: it will come like 
a thief in the night.... 
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